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rare all that the public has known of the productions of Mr. 
Wordsworth, and all that we have said concerning them, 
it is scarcely necessary for us now to observe that the sum.and 
substance, of his poetical character may be comprehensively 
described, under one quality ; viz. a strong admiration of the 
beauties of external nature. Accustomed to visit rocks and 
mountains rather than cities or market-towns, and cherishing 
a strict intimacy with the plants and flowers of his neighbour- 
hood while he has maintained, comparatively, but little converse 
with men.and women, he has contracted such habits of come 
position as were the natural consequence of so recluse and 
peculiar a mode of life. ‘This simple explanation of a series of 
phenomena intitled Poems, and scientifically distributed by the 
author into classes of ¢ Imagination,’ ‘ Fancy,’ * Affections,’ 
‘Sentiment and Reflection,’ &c. &c. will probably give little 
satisfaction to that author himself, or to his few though ardent 
votaries : but the © raison suffisante” for all Mr. Wordsworth’s 
writings is nevertheless to be found in his ‘local habitation;” 
where he has long been giving ‘a name to airy nothings,” and, 
with much, very much indeed, of the real genius of a poet, has 
been wasting that genius on unworthy though innocent sub- 
jects, and displaying every variety of a whimsical and inve- 
terately perverted taste which it is possible to conceive. 

In a preface to the * Poems’ before us, which is not rémark- 
able for clearness of idea nor for humility of tone, a fresh attempt 
is made to give that air of invention and novelty to Mr. W.’s 
writings which it. seems to be his main object to claim.. He 
wishes to be the founder of a school or system in poetty,; and 
he endeavours to refer all his chance-effusiotis, all his walking 
thoughts, suggested by the ‘stocks and stones or the old men 
and children that he: encounters, to some particular class of 
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com position, in which this of that’ fatiity of ‘th t he Human mind 
has been appropriately exercised. ° This in the pregent volumes 
we have a poem belonging to; the class, of, Raney , with no 
Bre distinguishing characteristic from setter in the class y} 
rations’ © the “A frections’ lay claitito-a\dhird; Which ¢ , 
tas Well-have been tanked ‘tinder the head ‘of ee 
Reflection ;” and, in’ short, ‘we have heré' st ee 
aplication o triflés, for the most part’ obviong drid’ extreh my 
sh, that we-do not. remember to have eyer met TS 
o Much Ado about Nothing” i in any other author. 
‘hot irtcur the’faintest-imputation of oversstatiny' the ba. 
it-Or ‘the’ assufhption of this celebrated preface) ( which out 
Fy will ‘obsefve is © entirely new,’ aiid '¢0 be di uished 
from: ‘that which was formerly prefixed to’ the Lytical Ballads 
atid'is*now printed again’ at theend of this work;) ‘we shalt 
thake some’extracts from it; extracts, we confess, which give 
Ue pain Yto’ tead, but which it is our duty to adcbinpény’\ with'a 
proper degre 2 Of reprehension. Sees: 
2 '‘After'some warm and therefore most pleasing conhimeidiaebie 
of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, as distingtished by thet? 
power of’ imagination, Mr. W. thus proceeds: «°° 'f'«") (usm 


“ igs 

ri ‘Ade bearing i in mind the many poets distinguished ay this pu i 
whose names I omit to mention ; yet. justified by a 

‘108 limes the, insults which the ignorant, the incapable, and hep 


le 
ewes have heaped — these and my other writings, ae 








itted to anticipate the judgment of posterity ty 0 pon” m 

shall declare (censurable, I grant, if the notoriety of tt Fae ean 
dtated does not justify me) that I have givea,, in Steen unfavourable 
times, evidence-of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest.o 

the external universe, the moral. and religious sentiments of; man, hig 
hatural affections, and his acquired passions ;. which have the, samg 
ennobling tendency as the productions of men, in this kind, worthy 
bey den in undying remembrance.’ ec ovatled 


* We beg’ permission to subjoin to this extraordinary p 
‘as we, cannot help c caiastectig it, ‘the following still more 
extraordinary quotation and note. Viewed in conjunction. 
what we have just cited, we think that they give no unamusing 


insight into: the opinions of a poet, on subjects as important. 4 
his own onyee reveries and his own future reputation 3.) 


azed — and gazed * — but little thought <. + 
" What wealth the shew to me had brought ; | me? 
For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in Renate mood, 


. ‘s 





“* Ail those readers who are, acquainted with Mr. Wordsworth’s 
predections maust remember his.field of Daffodils: Reve.) sore 




















besiere mscen ah irik ie of oe nd ,molaoqmos 
2 lov 1113p. ‘ 7 ee eh Pel ak S. Vig IGOIdGs weed e 
ven “¥ . An h my Meee athe leastire fills, p a “4 
on chi “ot danes’ with the Dilla? "4 © OV: 
20619 SUNT Ml WHIONK (MOTT SIP2ITSIDLISND Yriiearyonisap “ler20 
(of The tuibject of these stdnzasis rather am elementary feelin 
imple impression | (approaching to the nature.of an ocular spectrum) 
pug st eins ACHE chap aa anertien BE Ate he one . 
oy s is sty y,a. Rey ;_and. either that, ner the next aft uh 
TOU dbs LD ft Ae ee ee Mt a 4545 t 1d have ted placed bite 





succession, * ‘The Power of Music,” would 

tie pt for the reason givén in the foregoing Hott.” ta she seen 
_:dhat note .we; also}; subjoin,;,,it alludes \to,:§ The, Horn, of 
Fgsemont, Castle,’ and. the well known, ‘Goody, sind ei 
Harry, Gill’, as far; as_ such. personages can be.hongused wi 
"that SEPREIREOS 3 a“ § Thin OEM, andi te, bean rad ae a 
it, a8 they rather to the imagination £1 fare produced. its 
would nat. have been placed here, but to.avoid.a néedless multie 
plication of the classes.” Needless, indeed |, It is really almost 
incredible that a man of acknowleged genius, and of. very. 


siderable cultivation of mind, should attach such unmeaning 
consequence to trifles lighter than air; and more ludicrous, in 
many instances, than those who have not seen them can jn 
agine. ¢ Goody Blake and Harry Gill’ referring to the imagin- 
ation!!!’ ‘We ‘shall shortly present our readerswith some 
specimens of these 'wondrously distinct poems: but’ first we 
must introduce them to the author’s metaphysical and egotistical 
lucubrations, which occupy so large a portion of his Preface 
and;Supplementary Essay... ! rics ht feats 
“Tw the series of poems placed under the head of Imagination, I 
have begun with oe oF the earliest processes of nature in the develop 
ment’ of this faculty. Guided:by one of my own primary conscious+ 
nesses, I have represented a commutation and transfer of imtéernal 
feelings, co-operating with external accidents to ‘plant, for immor 
tality, images of sound and sight, in the celestial soil of the imagin- 
ation. .. The boy, there introduced, is listening, with something of a 
feverish and restless anxiety, for the recurrence of the riotous sounds 
which he had’ previously excited s and, at the moment when the ix 
tenseness of his ‘mind is beginning to remit, he is surprised ‘into’ & 
petception of the solemn and tranquillizing images which the poeth 
describes. —-The poems next in succession exhibit the faculty exert. 
nag upon various objects of the external universe ; then follow 
_ Others, where it is employed upon feelings, characters, and actions ; 

and the class is concluded with imaginative pictures of moral, polj- 
tical, and religious ‘sentiments. | 

‘To the mode in which fancy has already been characterized as 
the power of evoking and combining, or, as my friend Mr. Coleridge 
has styled it, “ the aggregative and associative power,”” my objection 


§ 


is only that the defimitin is too general. To aggregate and to asso- 


late, to evoke and to combine} as well to the imagination as 
Toe 3, QO 2 to 
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to the fancy ; but either the materials evoked and Combined are dif- 
ferent; or they are brought together under a differént’law; and for a 
different purpose. ‘ Fancy doés not'require that the ‘thaterials which 
she makes use of should be susceptible of change in their constitution, 
from her touch ; and, where they admit of modification, it is enoygh 
for her. purpose if it be slight, limited, and evanescent. Directly the 
reverse. of these, are the desires and demands of the Imagination, 
She recoils from every thing but the plastic, the pliant, and the in- 
definite. She leaves it to Fancy to describe Queen Mab as coming, 
‘¢ In shape no bi than an agate stone . 
+... ¢ , On che tek baaarce an alderman.’ 
Having to.speak of stature, she does not tell you that her gigantic 
saeel was as tall as Pompey’s'‘pillar ; much less that he was twelve 
cubits, or twelve hundred cubits high; or that his dimensions equalled 
those of Teneriffe or Atlus y— because these, and if they were a 
million times as high, it would be the same, are bounded: the expres 
sion is, “* His stature reached the sky !”’ the illimitable firmament} 
=~ When the Imagination frames a comparison, if it does not strike 
on the first presentation, a sense of the truth of the likeness, from the 
moment that it is perceived, grows— and continues to grow — upon 
the mind ; the resemblance depending less upon oufline of form and 
feature than upon expression and effect, less upon casual and outstand- 
ing, than upon inherent and internal, properties : — moreover, the 
images invariably modify each other. — The law under which the 
processes of Fancy are carried on is as capricious as the accidents of 
things, and the effects are surprizing, playful, ludicrous, amusing, 
tender, or pathetic, as the objects happen to be appositely produced 
or fortunately combined. Fancy depends upon the rapidity and pro- 
fusion with which she scatters her thoughts and images, trusting that 
their number, and the felicity with which they are linked together, 
will make amends for the want of individinal value: or shé prides 
herself upon the curious subtilty and the successful elaboration with 
which she can detect their lurking affinities. If she can win you 
Over to her purpose, and impart to you her feelings, she cares not 
how unstable or transitory may be her influence, knowing that it will 
not be out of her power to resume it upon an apt occasion. But the 
Iniagination is conscious of an indestructible dominion ; — the soul 
may fall away from it, not being able to sustain its grandeur, but if 
once felt and acknowledged, by no act of any other faculty of the 
mind can it be relaxed, impaired, or diminished. — Fancy is given to 
quicken and to beguile the temporal part of our nature, Imagination 
to incite and to support the eternal. — Yet is it not the less true that 
Fancy, as she is an active, is also, under her own laws and in her own 
spirit, a creative faculty. In what manner Fancy ambitiously aims 
at a rivalship with the Imagination, and Imagination stoops'to work 
with the materials of, Fancy, might be illustrated from the composi 
tions of all eloquent writers, a et in prose or verse ; and chiefly 
from those of our own country.’ 


To this. ingenious, but far from sound passage, we think, 


most readers will find something to object; although it con- 
tains 














tains.much. to. amuse and even a certain portion of instruction. 
The truth appears,to be that, amid all his seemingly accurate 
distinctions, Mr. Wordsworth has often capriciously attributed 
to one power that which belongs by equal right to another, and 
has missed the broad and plain distinction of Professor Stewart, 
(see‘his * Elements,” pp. 284,°285.):that the office of Fancy is 
tocolleét materials for the Imagination. Such, however, are 
Mr. Wordsworth’s metaphysics* : but,‘on referring to his Sup- 
plementary Essay, we find still more ample reason to admire 
the clearness and cogency of argument by which he establishes 
his own claim to originality, (for, likes Achilles in the Iliad, he 
is seldom out of the author’s sight,) and proves the principal 
point which he has, in view; namely, that all great poets except 
Thompson, have been neglected at their first appearance ; ergo, 
that the time is yet to come at which Mr. Wordsworth’s own 
fame will’ attain its maturity. This prophecy is not merely 
implied,’ it is directly and plainly delivered by the prophet 
himself, of himself, and for his own benefit. ‘* Vanitas vani- 
tatum, omnia vanitas ”? Well, indeed, might the wise man, or 
the most ordinary of mortal sages, thus exclaim, when perusing 
some of Mr. W.’s presages of his own immortality. Let our 
readers digest that which ‘we are about to quote, and with 
which we shall be contented as an example of the authdr’s 
prose-performances, criticisms, or good auspices relating to his 
own future support from the people ; — the people, whom he 
emphatically separates from the public; meaning, we presume, 
those who are hereafter to be taught to read, the mox erudiendum 
vulgus, the unborn children of Joseph Lancaster, as contradis- 
tinguished from the progeny of the universities or the literary 
swarm of the metropolis now in existence. 

Mr. W. takes a brief and rapid notice of some of the leading 
English poets, the temporary neglect of whose writings evidently 
consoles him in’ the comparative unpopularity + of his own, 
a then thus proceeds, alluding to Johnson’s Lives of the 

oets : 


‘ As I do not mean to bring down this retrospect to our own 
times, it may with propriety be closed at the era of this distinguished 
event. From the literature of other ages and countries, proofs equally 
cogent might have been adduced that the opinions announced in the 
former part of this essay are founded upon truth. It was not an 





* He is pleased, among other curious judgments, to disapprove the 
title of ‘ Metaphysical Poets,” which Johnson has bestowed on 
Cowley and some others. : 

+t The word popular is evidently unpleasing to the author’s ‘ear, 
notwithstanding his fondness.for ‘ the people.” _ ‘This is capricious. 

) QO 3 agreeable 
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eeable office, nor a prudent undert aking, to declare, them, but 
the iponanc ‘deemed tB rebut a duty eid ‘iP hs 
fd to these ¥, 
& 
t 





























. ‘be 

Saget lies tHe! partictilar'rAdtion df Wide Has Beh 

oftumes'?_= The quéstion' “will ‘be easily ‘andwered’ By the dideerat 

oteader whois old enotigh to remember the taste what/Wwas ° prewalene 

2 when some of spoergs! were first: published;sseventeen ye 05 
who has, al ed.touwhat degree the! poetry pfuthisiialand has 
since that period been coloyred by them; and who is further aware 
of the unremitting hostility with which, updii soit principle or other, 
they have each and all been opposed. “A sketch’ 8f'iny ‘own notion 
of the constitution of famé has Deen: ven }:and,)as! far: ds concerns 
myself, I have cause to pe satisfied... J'he love, the admiration, the 
indifference, the slight, the aversion, and even the contémpt, with 
which these poems have been received, knowing,’as T'dej: the source 
within my own! aunts yo ay * 0 ich ithey: have, proceeded; 3 _ la. 

_bour.and paing, which, wheg labour and pains appeared needfyl, have 
Sade a ii orn aba ll 1 T think consict ently, be ree 
ceived as pledges and toketisy bearitig ‘the sane veneral® impression 
though widely different in yalue§i+ they are alk proofs that for the 
present time I have not laboured in vain ; and afford assurances, more 
or less authentic, that thé products of my industry will ‘endure.’ 

To complete the modesty of this picture of ¢ Me by an 

author, we ‘subjoin the ‘concluding paragraph of the’ Essay : 

* Towards the public the writer hopes that he feels as much de- 
fetence ag it'istintitled to + but to the eople, philosophically cha. 
byaeterizéd, andto the embodied spirit of their knowledge, so faras 
7 cit bxists and moves, at the present, faithfully supported by. ifs two 
tg (wings, the past and the future, his devout respect, his reyerénh¢ysis 
| imdue... He offers it willingly and readily ; and, this se 


: 


of his readers, by assuring them — that, if he were not persuaded that 
_ the’ contents of these volumes, and the work to which they are sub- 
'sidiaty, evinced something of the ** Vision and the Faculty divine }” 
* and that, both in words and things, they will operate in ws 
to extend:the domain of sensibility for the delight, the Honour, and the 
“benefit 6f homan'nature, notwithstanding theimany happy hears which 
he has employed in their composition, and the manifold ‘comfdrtsand 
enjoyments they have procured to him, he would not, if a wish could 
do it, save them from immediate destruction ; — from becoming at 


E } , this moments to the world, as.a.thing that had)nevee, beens’)! 
eS mm Emindoturis ‘ignibus ipse darem.”": a7 2 
| Credat Judaus Apelia. | sraein 
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doth r and, 2 arenes Will ahd one believe that. the critic 
“who, speaks contemptuoysl other. severe critics, and. yet 
.is very gall and vinegar himself, —-and. the. poet, ~~ are the earne 
‘person? Wiestwill-not, pain him farther than by contrasting the 
| titlesy:or afew tines:only, of his pitiable, seriously pitiable frolics 
| of versification, with the' pompous language’ just quoted | 


el 


« Pull the J rimrose, sister Anne! esiltien 
| Pull as,many, as you'can!”, x le bor 4 | | 
+ Ofp D had heard of Lucy: vases 09 ans 0 


Neds omaha it was am obetitntehilic to 5 cliniby HW 
: © There’s George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Reginald Shore” 


| ‘ > Fair. Ellen Irwin, when.she sate.’ . |, 7 a 
ir © Nay, Betty, go! good Bettys go Wo! \ w dguods 
) _ © What is’t that ails young Harry Gil? panes : 


6 ”'T was little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare.’ 


6 Jones! when from Calais southward you'and I’, 
ravelled on foot together,’ &c. 


~ 


This: ‘class? ‘we could increase and diversify largely ; bat, 
craving leave-to call .it the ‘ Class of Names,” we shall:proceed 
to ther® Classof Nonsense? which is still more fruitfuly:and on 
“which we should ‘dwell at more length, if it were not in vain 
to attempt to do justice to this part of our subject. “We shall 
“'theréfote ‘deem it sufficient to give one entire. specinien, ‘al- 
, though ‘perhaps rather hackneyed, of the ¢ class’ im qui¢ on 5 
and. then. let. our readers judge of the value_of that,authar’s 
criticisms, who, after having himself thus. written, dares to 
| ‘treat Dryden. and Pope with the arrogant disrespect which 4 is 
manifest:i in ‘the essay above mentioned. *  . 13 oad od 


ww say Ve ! = = ’ 


6 Tue STaR-cazers 


«What crowd is this? what have we here ! we must not pass it tip ; 
A telescope upon its frame, and pointed to the sky.s 

Long is it as a barber’s pole, or mast of little boat, 

Some little wang: ay that doth on Thares’s waters float. ° 


¢ Theshow-man chooses well his place, ’tis Leicester’ 8 busy Square; 
"And he’s as happy in his night, for the heavens ate blue ane eas 





7 oe The passage cited from Dryden i is far from er e. the censute 


| iss Ps i) id Hs 
attack on Pope is exactly the same as - of bows whith ° ‘we 


noticed ia w late Number, ‘© 
Q4 Calm, 
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Calm, though impatient is the crowd’; each’ is ready with the fee, 
And envies him that’s looking — what an insight’ must it be },, 


¢ Yet show-man, where can lie the cause? Shall thy implement havé 
blame | | 
A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and ‘is put to shame? 
Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes-in fault ? 
Their eyes, or minds? or, finally, is this resplendent vault ? 


¢Is nothing of that radiant pomp so good as We have here? 
Or gives a thing but small delight that never can be dear? 
The silver moon with all her wild, and hills of mightiest fame, 
Do they betray us when they’re seen? and are they but a name? 


‘ Or is it rather that conceit rapacious is.and strong, 
And bounty never yields so much but it seems to do her wrong? 
Or is it, that when human souls a journey long have had, 
And are returned into themselves, they cannot but be sad? 
¢Or must we be constrained to think that these spectators rude, 
Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the multitude, 


Have souls which never yet have ris’n, and therefore prostrate lie? 
_No, no, this cannot be — men thirst fof power and majesty ! 


‘ Does, then, a deep and earnest thought the blissful mind employ 
Of him who gazes, .or has gazed? a grave and steady joy, 
That doth reject all shew of pride, admits no outward sign, 
‘Because not of this noisy world, but silent and divine ! 


¢ Whatever be the cause, ’tis sure that they who pry and pore 

_ Seem to meet with little gain, seem less happy than before : 
One after one they’ take their turns, nor have I one espied 
That doth not slacky.go away, as if dissatisfied.’ 


So much for the detached and the connected childishness of 
this author. We are aware that we may be told by the admirers 
of Mr. Wordsworth that this is one of his ear/y absurdities, and 
must not be brought forwards as the test of his ‘present im- 
provement. Why, then, does he republish it? But, besides 
the fact that the year 1807 has not very long elapsed, we are not 
sure whether we have not selected a poem which is a favourite 
with its author; and which, notwithstanding the unpoetical 
and unmeaning character of it, will be gazed at by § the people’ 
with more delight than the stars in Leicester-square : although 
we cannot ourselves well imagine the mind of the critic 


¢ That does not slacky go away, as if dissatisfied,’ 


not only from this poem, but from nine-tenths of the collection 
before us. , | | 

Having executed an unpleasant task in endeavouring, as our 
duty enjoined, to moderate the unusual arrogance of this writer, 
by condensing some specimens. of it into one mass, and by 
illustrating his favourable sentiments of himself with a ae 
. : amples 
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amples of his practical skill in the ridiculous, we shall now 
turn with real pleasure to the remaining tenth part of these 
volumes, in which we find much that will give rational pleasure 
to the reader. 

We begin with ¢ an Extract from the Conclusion of a Poem, 
composed upon leaving School,’ so far back as the year 1786. 


‘ Dear native regions, I foretell 
From what I feel at this farewell, 
That, wheresoe’er my steps shall tend, 
And whensoe’er my course shall end, 
| If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 


¢ Thus, when the sun, prepared for rest, 
Hath gained the precincts of the west, 
Though his departing radiance fail 
To illuminate the ao a vale, 
A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose.’ 


This youthful production certainly gave a promise of purer 
taste than a love for singularity, and a spirit of imaginary 
system *, have subsequently permitted to ripen into maturity. 
The poem of * Yarrow visited,’ composed in 1814, is of pe- 
culiar softness and beauty ; and we only omit to quote it, as 
well as the charming lines ¢ written while sailing in a.Boat at 
Evening,’ and those in ‘ Remembrance of Collins,’ which are 
perhaps still more delightful, in order to make room for a 
longer and equally pleasing proof of Mr. Wordsworth’s poe- 
tical abilities, and (with the painful exception above noticed) 
of his most amiable tone of mind. We quote it indeed in 
preference to any of the later compositions, of whatever @é- 
scription. We shall not, however, transcribe the first and the 
last stanzas of this poem, although strongly characteristic of 
the author’s peculiarities ; since we cannot persuade ourselves 
that they do not injure the effect of the natural sorrows of a 
lover, the object of whose affections has been snatched from 
him by death. 


«« Oh, move, thou cottage, from behind that oak ! 
Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 
That in some other way yon smoke 
May mount into the sky! 





~_ 


* Mr. Wordsworth should remember that the notice which he has 
gained from the public has principally arisen from these faults. 


The 
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snot: “The'elouds pass on ; . they frém the preran a ~ pabd é! TA 
: ; T Jook!—- the; sky sis empty spiace 5” a: msoGs 
I know not what I trace ; 918n .o bas asm 


But, when I cease to look, my hand is on my heart. | 


ui “OQ } ‘what a' weight is in these shades ! Ye a AVY 


When will that dying’ murmur be'supprest’? “~~~; ' beso 


Your sound'my heart of peace bereaves, ' 
\ It robs my heart of, rest." Tr motto oor 1 es) 
15 ‘Thou brash oe singést loud — and loud dnd a fees aT 
| Inte yon row,o willows ‘flit, mic 
lai Dpon that alder sit ;, : aid? boab 
Or sing another song, or choase another trees «2.5 = nrtarod 


*6¢ Roll back, sweet rill! -back-to thy eee S12 
Aang there for ever be thy, waters chained ! | . ‘roqKg 
For thon dost, haunt the air-with sounds .. . 

That ‘cannot be sustained ; 

If still beneath that ‘pine-tree’s ragged bach, 

Headlong yon waterfall must come, oe 
Oh let it then be dumb ! — oncyeral dena: 
Be any thing; ' isweet rill, but that which thois art now. 


‘.0€ @ "Phou Eglantiné, whose arch s0 proudly towers, 
i me ‘Bven'like ‘a rainbow spanning half the vale, ) 

one fair shrub, oh! shed thy flowers, 
\afxnid stir not in the gale. 
ano! "| For thus.to see ‘Nececddien in the air, 
: Ge see thy arch thus enw 4 and bend, 

rise and thus descend, — U7 

"“Disturbs me, till the sight is more than I can beer, 9,9 Ie 
at ° WM W.’s sonnets in honour. of liberty may boast, in. many 
4 instances, of distinguished merit 3 and they seem to have, been 
a” called forth by the genuine feelings of joy or comers as 
oma a successfully opposed tyranny or was crue 

d by. it, in the late eventful struggles. Why will: AYA 

Wordsworth ever be. so untrue.to himself, as to desert the 

PARR and yigorous style of this, burst of poetry ? : 


doi (jo) © A Propnecy.— February 1807. 0 ‘fh 
“ High deeds, O Germans, are to come from:youw! 93) 2:1 
Thus in. your books the record shall be fou itt 
' «cA desl nck was pronounced,. a potent Gail. nib 
: Arminius ! —all the people quaked like dew 
Stirred by the breeze — they rose, a nation, true, 
True to itself —the mighty Germany, 
She of the Danube and the northern sea, : 
} .y She rose; — and off at once'the yoke she ‘threw. >: * 
: All power was giyen herin the dreadful trance — 
: Those new-born kings she withered like a.flame.” 
b’ —Woe to them all! Phat heaviest woe and shayge 
Be | To that Bavarian who did first. adyance,. 7 
¥ _ His banner in accursed league with France, 
First open traitor to her sacred name !? 
ArT: 
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Art. II. The White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the, Pateof the Nortons, 
a Poem. By William Wordsworth.» gta. 1h, 1s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1815. st! 1 toriw 


We had scarcely. completed the preceding notice of .Mr. 
| Wordsworth’s new poems and re-publications, when we 
were called to listen again to his lyre, or harp, or hurdy-gurdy, 
as it too often may be denominated,). and to. sympathize with 
his * White’ Doe of Rylstone.” We-hoped to be able’ to meet 
him now with a less interrupted pleasure than before: but in- 
deed this is not yet the case. So tired, however,’ are‘we with 
pointing out errors which we fear must be now regarded as in- 
curable, that, after having remarked that’all the author’s usual 
excentricities of thought and defects’ in ‘composition are to be 
found in the thin quarto ‘before us, we shall resign ‘the weari- 
some office of censure for the present, and amuse ourselves and 
our readers with a few extracts which display elegance and 
teriderness of manner. | 

It must previously be observed that this. poem is founded on a 
local tradition, and on the ballad in Percy’s Collection; (a book 
to which Mr. Wordsworth very. gratefully ,acknowleges his 
manifold obligations,) intitled. **’The Rising of the North.” 
The tradition is thus stated. Not long after the Dissolution, 
‘a white doe, say the aged people of the neighbourhood, long 
continued to make a weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the 
fells of Bolton, and was constantly found in the Abbey Church- 
yard during divine service; after the close of which she re- 
turned home, as regularly as the rest of the cite Nh eens (Dr. 
‘Whitaker’s History of the Deanery of Craven:) Rylstone was 
‘the property and residence of the Nortons, who were distit- 
guished in that ill-advised and unfortunate insurrection in ‘the 
12th year of Elizabeth, 1569, which led the author'to connect 
with this tradition the principal circumstances of their fate. ° 

As the part of this poem which is concerned with Kuiiah 
affairs is, in our appréhension, very inferior to that in which 
the supernatural Doe is depicted, we shall confine our selec- 
tions to the latter ;‘and, as the introduction of this ‘extraor- 
dinary animal and the: final ‘dismissal’ of her ‘are among the 
most successful passages, they are those which we shall now 
transcribe, submitting them without farther criticism to the 
qualified approbation of the discerning reader. . 

The people being all gone into church at Bolton Abbey, 


—— * scarcely have they disappeared, 

Ere the sel autos hymn is heard _— 

With one consent t peo le rejoice, 

Filling the. gharch with a lofty voicet> 
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Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone. 





_'They sing a service which they feel ; 
For ’tis the sun-rise now of zeal, 
‘And faith and hope are in their prime, 
In great Eliza’s golden time. 


¢ A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
’ For, though the priest more tranquilly 
Recites the holy Suite, 
The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
— When soft ! — the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen; 
And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of God; 
— Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe ! 
» White she is as lily of June, 
- ind beauteous as the silver moon 
When. out of sight the clouds are driven, 
she is left alone in heaven ; 
r like a ship some gentle day 
fn sunshine sailing far away, 
A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
ocean for her own domain. 





__..& Lie silent in your graves ye dead ! 
Lie quiet in your church-yard bed! 
Ye living tend your holy cares, 
Ye multitude pursue your prayers, 
Aind blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are’occupied with one delight ! 
?Tis a work for Sabbath hours 
If I with this bright creature go ; 
_. Whether she be of forest bowers, 
- From the bowers of earth below ; 
Or a spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest heaven. 


_ € What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon. her as she ranges 
. Round and through this pile of state, — 
Overthrown and desolate! | 
wth step or ome way 
st h:space of open day, 
Where the shenbered sinay 5 ht 


Brightens her that was so:bright ; - 
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Now doth a delicate shadow fall, ‘ 
Falls upon her like a breath, 
From some lofty arch or wall, 

Ass she passes underderneath ; 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 

Of the glory that she makes, — 
High-ribbed vault of stone or cell 

With perfect cunning framed as well 

Of stone and ivy, and the spread 

Of the elder’s bushy head ; ! 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 

That doth the living stars repel, 

And where no flower hath leave to dwell.’ 


We have no room for an ampler description of this visionary 
and soothing creature: but we must not withhold the pleasure 
which we have promised, and shall therefore extract the ac- 
count of her last appearance. 

Emily, the sole remaining branch of the Nortons, is intro- 
duced as wandering about her paternal scenes, accompanied by 
this gentle animal, who has been wondrously restored to her 
mistress : 


¢ But most to Bolton’s sacred pile, 
On favouring nights, she loved to go: 
There ranged through cloister, court, and aisle, 
Attended by the soft-paced Doe ; 
Nor did: she fear in the still moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary’s shrine ; 
Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 
For that she came ; there oft and long 
She sate in meditation strong : 
And, when she from the abyss returned 
Of thoughts, she neither shrunk nor mourned ; 
Was happy that she lived to greet 
Her mute companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet ; 
How happy in her turn to meet 
That recognition ! the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenance ;— 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior creature ! 


¢ A mortal song we frame, by dower 
Encouraged of celestial power ; 

Power which the viewless spirit shed 

By. whom we were first visited ; 

Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 
Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, = 4 
: ’ When, 
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OW 7; ‘We stood before this ruinetb pale, ‘|: ii9 mwob tool bne 
And, quitting unsubstantial dream$y;:sno12y2 eid to eltng 
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~ +, Through, humayi hearts, eas _ 

Dead but to live agate on earth, 3? «irq 0 
$0 A second and yet nobler birth ; ‘ are {1h y sors 
| Diré overthrow, and yet ‘how high 10" = -=tomoasndg 
The ré-ascent tit banictity !- IQXo iLISMsy eYia0 estitlssy 
‘From fair t0 fairer's day by day’s2 00) sis you ¢ noite 
Av more: divine ‘and. loftier -way disgisin ore pyretines ads 
Byen such this blessed pilgrim trodgs:) {ic > enoistag 
) y, sorrow lifted tow’rds her-Gods. i) grsys 4p coenes 
4] pisecd to.the purest sky 6 oh ijning fan 

Of undisturbed mortality, t J Wir 
Her own thouglits loved she ; and could bend’ S'S. 
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A dear look to her lowly friend, — : 
There stopped ; — her thirst was satisfied ~~ © | 07 ©O18? 
With what this innocent spring supplied —  §2 27) 21 


Her sanction inwardly she bore, 1g lero 
And stood apart from human cares: - shou dtiw 
But to the world returned no more, seita wet ort? 
Although with no unwilling. mind rodastomn aif 
_., Help did she give at need, and joined ___, evddceeas 
~.. The Wharfdsle peasants in their prayers. ei “| 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tied : bis. 
To earth, she was set: free, and di¢d. 9B DEE ¢Sin 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, : Jorn 
Maid of the blasted family, 231 (LOT Qf 
Rose to the God from whom it came! ° Fess hiss 
In Rylstone church her mortal frame ; 298U89 


Was buried by her mother’s side.’ | 


ON very pleasing engraving, from a landscape painted by'Si#! 
George Beaumont, is prefixed to the volume. — N196 
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Art. III. . The Philosophy of Human Nature, containing a complete. 
. Theory of Human Interests. ‘To which is added, An Essay 00. 
"the Origin of Evil. By John Duncan. 8vo. pp. 360. 103, 6d." 

Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. ae Ser 


A FORMER metaphysical work by Mr. Duncan, concerning: 

-* . Genius, was attentively. reviewed in our Ixxvth Vdlumes(: 
N.S. p.247.; and we have now. to examine. his theory of: 
Human Nature. . We. then complained, aad we again: coms; 
plain, of his want of precision in the-use of those terms whichc 
are fundamental to his inquiry. ' We shall: renew, however, 
the same gradual march of survey, step with:him, from section 


te 
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5 to section, stay a while on the broader -level of bis chapters, 
and look down on the ascent climbed from each\of the two 
parts of his systematic’stair-case. «» up 
In the introduction, we are'told-that' * those general causes 
which actuate, nature, denominated principles, whether moral 
or physical, dperate with undeviating uniformity, Here is 
already an attempt to confound two wholly distinct classes of 
phenomena. Moral; principles are abstract ideas, interior 
realities only, general expressions of laws. inferred from observ- 
ation; they are the causes of nothing.:: Physical principles, on 
the ge are materiak elemenits,' exterior realities, included 
portions of all factsowithin ourcognizance; they are the 
causes of every thing.’ Moral principles exist only in mind, 
and physical principles only in body.’ Yet, because the word 
principle is,, by.a vice or defect of language, applied sometimes 
for a theorem, and sometimes for an element, Mr, Duncan ven- 
tures to predicate, concerning principles; in general that which 
is true only of .a, just. theorem, or only of .an, atomic element. 
Moral principles do not, but physical principles do, operate 
with undeviating uniformity. —The author proceeds to talk of 
‘ the few principles which move the machinery of nature.’ Is 
this metaphor, or fact? Is he thinking of moral, or rather of 
metaphysical, principles, which describe in general terms the 
laws of the great machine ; or is he thinking of physical ele- 
ments, and does he attribute to them the power of hachening 
motion? Physical principles are causes, metaphysical principles 
are consequences: but Mr. D. persists in confounding them ; 
maintains that ¢ nature is a compound of principles; or general 
causes;’ (that is, of physical principles;) goes on to say ‘ that 
each principle is crossed, separated, and divided by another ;’ 
and then observes that, ‘if the parts of one principle,intervene 
between those of another, ity connection seems to persons, who 
see but a part, to be dissolved.’ Now physical principles can 
ill deserve the name if they be not ultimate elements, though 
3 separable into farther component particles. Presently, how- 
ever,'we find that the author was speaking of mietaphysicat » 
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principles, which cannot haye parts; for he adds that ‘weak 
) minds are so dazzled by every incidental intercourse, , whigh 
one principle forms with another, that they can make no dis- 
; tinction. between “them; hence, in attempting to ‘gonarelizgs, 
é they at length draw: every idea, by the power of .assitnilatidn, 
into the sume ‘focts;:and, from one cause, account) for} my: 
phenomenon in nature.’ The latter half of this: seritence4 

but too descriptive’of the’author’s own ‘introduction. © 26 .“i6!g 


» Chapter ii, treats of the\/Mind. | Here again we meet with 
much verbiage, ‘and wauch excursion, but notiso fred an ‘use of’ 
vague 
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vague and equivocal terms. Mr. D. contends for the immiate. 
riality of mind: yet he appears to believe it to be substantial 
and extended; which is maintaining that mind is a peculia¢ 
sort of matter, a matter essentially percipient. This discussion 
branches through four sections, two of which aspire to prove 
that mind is not a general quality of matter; nor a relation of 
material qualities, to borrow a scarcely intelligible phrase from _ 
Mr. Duncan, by which he appears to mean a local result of 
material organization. The other two treat of the difficulty of 
conceiving the nature of the union between the mind and the 
body, arising from the extreme difference’ of their qualities, 
and of the sympathy between the mind and the body. : 

It may be said, with regard to the doctrine that evoluble 
mind pervades all matter, that as, in the Galvanic trough, a 
long series of successive doublers is necessary to enable us to 
detect.those affections of the atmospheres surrounding the zink 
and copper-plates, which no doubt would take place in a slight 
degree with a single pair of plates; so, in the animal frame, a 
fibrous ramification of tubulated nerve is necessary, not 80 
much to create percipient power, as to diffuse and limit it overt 
one whole,.to bring out and magnify its faintest intelligence, 
and to record the path of past perceptions. This evoluble 
mind, according to the philosophy of the antients, constitutes 
the soul of the universe, and is employed in perceiving for the 
use of the great whole, when it is not called forth to animate 
individual beings. | 

Chapter iii. converses on Self-love. Mr. D. is more at home 
in moral or ethic than in metaphysical questions, and treats far 
better of the motives of conduct than of the theory of thought. 
First, he investigates the motive of all human actions, which he 
places in self-love. Secondly, he attempts the definition of 
morality, which he makes to consist in observing those general 
rules that are most beneficial to the whole. Thirdly, he 
examines the causes which diversify self-love, and speaks much 
at large of prudence, of taste, and of sympathy. 

The laws of sympathy are as yet not ascertained either by the 
physiologist or the metaphysician. Dr. Adam Smith, in his 
beautiful investigation of the ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
justly attributes to sympathy our disinterested concern in the 
well-being of others. Yet even he, perhaps, errs in describing 
sympathy as a result of exerting the imagination: — whereas 
the imagery, which enables us to place ourselves in the situ- 
ation of another, is itself but a: consequence of that organic 
mimesis, that pre-established harmony between distinct human 
frames, which occasions them to have fellow-feelings, and to 
vibrate responsively, whenever made conscious of each other's 
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pain or pleasure. Let us hear the present author on the sub- 
ject, and then subjoin our comments : 


« No emotion can be felt but on our own account. All feeling arises 
from what occasions agreeable or disagreeable sensations to ourselves. 
No affection can be disinterested. Even that sympathy which we 
have with a person who will never know it, with an inferior animal, 
or a fictitious account of distress, must arise from our own interest ; 
for we can no more be affected without interest than we can feel 
without pleasure or pain. Such interest is excited by changing 
situation, in imagination, with the sufferer. Its degree then depends 
upon the perfection of the analogy between his circumstances and our 
own; for we can conceive and feel no distress unless we are cone 
scious of the possibility of being subject to it ourselves. 

‘ The sensations which arise from this species of probability, or 
from sympathy, are produced by the greatest extension of interest, 
or by imaginary interest, and are, dendine, the weakest of all. But 
all our feelings, even in the affairs of others, arise from our own iu- 
terest, and before being affected by their pains or pleasures we must 
transfer them to ourselves. It is from the appropriation of the passions 
of others, that we derive entertainment from the various circumstances 
and incidents which the history of mankind displays, and the transac- 
tions of daily life exhibit. It is from sympathy, that all generous 
moral feelings, such as enmity towards the unjust, detestation of the 
ungrateful, and indignation against the mean and narrow minded, 
arise. It is from appropriation and assimilation, that we hate tyranny, 
and féel for the objects of it, as he who oppresses others, would, if 
We were within the reach of his power, oppress us. From transfer- 
fifig iisfortunes and enjoyments to ourselves, arises the pleasure of 
doing good in secret ; it 1s the motive of that charity which has the 
eure of no future recompense, and of that trouble which we take 

or the entertainment of others, which is independent of vanity or the 

prospect of reward. We are always willing, if it cost us nothing, to 
enjoy the pleasure of relieving the distressed, and of adding to the 
gratification of the happy. To relieve distress, raises in us the same 
sensation as if we were relieved from distress ourselves, and what is 
added to the enjoyment of mankind may, by sympathy, be added to 
our own. We are, also, often, induced to respect the feelings of 
others lest we do a violence to our own. 

‘The sensations which arise from sympathy are always propor- 
tioned to the connexion in which the object of it stands to us. We 
are more affected by the death of a friend than by that of a stranger, 
and by the death of a human being than by that of any other. The 
accidents of the human. race are, indeed, always matter of serious 
consideration, while the sufferings of inferior animals are seldom 
thought worthy of reflection. 

‘ The feeling which arises from sympathy is of the same nature 
with that which arises from real interest, although weaker. It is 
impossible to sympathize willingly with any but agreeable circum- 
stances, unless we imagine that our sympathy with distress occasions 
any alleviation of it. In affairs in which we are actually engaged 
and interested, or which are not created by imagination, and afford 
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no opportunity of changing bad into good, we sympathize with the 
happy, and partake of the good fortune of the successful, as much 
more readily as pleasure is preferable to pain. It is, in short, only 
the real or imaginary power which we have of converting distress into 
happiness which, at any time, influences us to sympathize willingly 
with distant or supposititious unfortunate characters. If we did not 
associate with sympathy towards distant or imaginary misfortune, the 
idea of the relief of its object, we could no more voluntarily sympa- 
thize with it than we could love pain; and that sympathy which we 
have towards real evil is very nearly connected with fear. 

¢ Painful objects are always hated, and pleasing loved, whether real 
or coe The fortunate are surrounded with companions; but 
the unfortunate are avoided as much as those who carry pestilence 
along with them. Unless, therefore, those to whom we propose to 
complain are interested in relieving us, repeated observation has 
proved, it uniformly to be the wisest conduct to conceal our misfor, 
tunes and preserve the appearance of happiness. 

¢ We always reluctantly sympathize with the misfortunes of others 
when they are closely connected with us, or when such sympathy 
occasions any violent degree of mental affection. Distresses, to 
which we are united only by analogy, we never willingly sympathize 
with, when that sympathy turns those misfortunes which were but 
imaginary with respect to us, into real, or occasions to us any actual 
danger, or loss of property. 

¢ The smallest portion of reality never fails to overcome the greatest 
of fancy; the smallest degree of real, the greatest of imaginary in- 
terest. We often seize inconsiderable advantages which may produce 
the utmost calamity to others, without feeling any sympathy with 
their distress. The most trifling interest of our own, when put in 
balance with the highest of others, easily preponderates. A man will 
kill a brute for amusement, though every animal is of the same value 


to itself,’ 


We may perhaps question several parts of this doctrine. 
Many emotions are felt solely on account of others ; and many 
affections are disinterested. When a bugle-horn is played 
within reach of an echo, vibrations are excited in the body 
adapted to reflect sound, which carry back the same tune in an 
opposite direction. So, when a shriek of distress is uttered 
within human hearing, a strong disposition arises in the hearer 
to repeat the same pathetic tone. We are living echoes. 
Whether this disposition to repeat the moan of woe amounts 
to volition or stops short at perception, the ideas of pain and 
suffering, necessarily associated with such shriek or moan, 
never fail to arise in the mind; and this independently of any 
calculation whether the shriek in question announces some 
thing useful or hurtful to the hearer. As with pain, so with 
pleasure. ‘The associated ideas of enjoyment awaken, through 
sympathy, an analogous state of the frame; and the imitative 
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but to each limb and fibre of our bodies. If a man hears the 
laugh of glee over a wall, the features of his face are involuns 
tarily disposed to assume a comic expression similar to that 
of the utterer; and this would happen even to a blind man 
hearing such a laugh for the first time, because the determine 
ations of the different organs are concatenated ; and the ideas 
corresponding with such determination are consequently asso- 
ciated by nature, previously to any experience of their habitual 
conjunction. 

Surely this ready sympathy with our neighbour is quite disine 
teiested, prior to any reckoning about our personal concern in 
the incident, and moreover prior to any ideal transmigration 
or change of place with him. ‘The lutes are strung alike, and 
therefore vibrate in unison. We can imagine and feel distress, 
as that of a woman in labour, though conscious of the impos- 
sibility of being subject to it ourselves. 

Although Dr. Adam Smith, in the first section of his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, says that the source of our fellow-feeling 
for the misery of others is our changing places in fancy with 
the sufferer, we believe that, in many instances of great com- 
miseration, no such ideal transfer occurs. If we make a moan 
to our dog, he will begin tohowl. The sympathy is the ultimate 
law. If we gaze steadily on the face of Annibal Caracci’s 
weeping angel, we shall soon be disposed to weep; and the 
effect is not produced by our thinking of the suffering Christ 
at whom he points, because the other figures so directed do 
not produce this emotion: so that it arises from an organic 
mimesis of him who is thus evidently sobbing with grief, 
Garrick, it is notorious, could sit down in a room and look 
the spectator into tears, without announcing any specific 
personification. 

If it were from the appropriation of the passions of others, — 
from transferring their misfortunes and enjoyments to our- 
selves, —that the effects of sympathy arose, we should always 
sympathize in proportion to the facility of the ideal transfer : 
but, on the contrary, we sympathize always in proportion to 
the complete expression or delineation of the joy and the woe: 
poetic and theatric sympathies often surpass those of realand prac- 
tical life. At the hanging of a thief, half the spectators change 
places with him in imagination, and nobody weeps: but let his 
sobbing widow, frantic with grief, force her way through the 
croud, and shriek and swoon at his feet, then tears will flow, 
even the tears of those who secretly congratulate her on the 
happy release. w 

All sympathy, however, implies some leisure of the frame, 


After having heard a note of distress, we must let the string 
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that is struck take its time to attain the exact vibration of the 
Original string : —we must let it put into consentaneous motion 
the naturally allied and concatenated organs, and carry into the 
countenance and attitude the corresponding expression there of 
the degree and kind of suffering which would emit the cry 
heard at first: —else, the greatest possible sympathy will not 
be attained. For this we have not always leisure, and may 
then be said to sympathize reluctantly: but in general such 
reluctance results from the presence of a more imminently 
pressing passion, and not from any antipathy to strong emotions, 
Indeed, those of sympathy are seldom strong enough to be un. 
welcome. ‘They are always accompanied with the conscious 
certainty that in us they arise at second-hand. When of a 
painful kind, they are much subdued by the conviction that 
they do not originate in any direct injury to ourselves ; and, 
when pleasant, they are much lessened by an opposite but ana- 
logous feeling of envy. 

The concluding proposition of this author, ¢ that the smallest 
portion of reality never fails to overcome the greatest of fancy,’ 
is sO contrary to our experience that we should prefer to in- 
vert the affirmation; by observing that, as men think of reali- 
ties only by means of pictures in the imagination, and employ 
these to give motives to their volitions, — and as many pictures 
in the imagination, which have no real prototype, are coloured 
by the poet or novelist into equal or superior vividness with 
the impressions of reality, —it must often happen that unreal 
and fancied interests govern human conduct. Indeed, Mr. 
Duncan, in the latter part of his book, (p. 243.) admits this. 

The fourth chapter treats of the Senses, and branches into a 
successive analysis of feeling, tasting, seeing, hearing, smelling, 
the sense of beauty, and the theory of beauty. ‘These seven 
Sections contain little that is peculiar to the author’s system.— 
The fifth chapter analyses the several passions, and disserts 
successively on love, hatred, joy, grief, anger, fear, pity, 
envy, vanity, modesty, admiration, hope, disappointment, 
despair, laughter, and the secondary passions. 

Mr. D. opposes vanity to modesty, and appears to use the 
word for egotism, or overvaluing one’s self: but this is not a 
classical use of the term, which is too indefinite for the pur- 
poses of philosophy. — The panegyric of laughter here given 
may deserve transcription : 


¢ Laughter is one of the most extraordinary of passions. It is 
confined to the human race, is generated entirely by the mind, and 
produced singularly in the body. There is no apparent peculiar 
necessity for it to human nature. It seems, indeed, a gift of gene- 


rosity from the Almighty. The object of laughter is iqcongre? of 
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ideas, or inconsistency of actions or things. But the former pro- 
duces this passion only by representing, or referring to, the latter. 
‘ Laughter is also a passion which represents joy, and which it 


‘bas the power of capreaeng as well as the effects of wit and humour. 


The means which brutes have of expressing satisfaction are by the 
eyes, leaping, or the movement of the tail. But the chief expression of 
joy in mankind, independent of speech, is by laughter, or that lesser 
species of it, smiling. 

¢ The power of _ ae joy, or a state of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, is, however, the least important purpose of the faculty of 
laughter. It is chiefly useful for expressing those sensations which 
arise from wit, humour, inconsistency, and absurdity. 

‘ Laughter, by some, has been thought to have an affinity to vanity. 
Laughter, it is true, is sometimes occasioned by: what is ridiculous 


in ourselves, as well as in others; but in that case, it must be in - 


something upon which we do not value ourselves. Laughter, indeed, 
generally denotes triumph and exultation ; and may, in every case, 
be reduced to an expression of contempt. 

‘ Laughter has not the smallest appearance of arising immediately 
from any external sense. Sensible objects obtrude their effects upon 
us, without the concurrence, assistance, or even knowledge of the 
mind, until they are felt by it. They always command attention, 
and produce the same effects on the same senses. But if our inclin- 
ations be unsuitable to the perception of an object of laughter, it is 
beyond the power of any of the senses to communicate an idea of it 
tothe mind. Laughter is a passion arising from a sense more purely 
mental than even that from which the idea of beauty arises. It has 
no dependence upon any partieular corporeal sense, and has not al- 
ways an immediate connexion with external objects, but is often pro- 
duced abstractly by the action of the mind, or the operation of one 
mental faculty upon another. A person deprived of every sense, sup- 
posing such a thing possible, would, if the means of communicating 
ideas to him, and of expressing the passion in the body only remained, 
still be capable of laughter. 

‘ Laughter is a passion which yields nothing but the purest plea- 
sure, me which is incapable of producing pain. The pleasure which 
arises from laughter is the highest species ef joy, as it proceeds from 
the greatest and most refined degree of novelty.’ 


We do not see the propriety of classing laughter among the 
passions ; since it is a pantomime descriptive of a peculiar form 
of joy or exultation, and not more intitled than scowling to be 
called a passion. It is rather a gesture accompanied by sono- 
rous bursts of voice, and is in fact the reverse of moaning ; 
which is a gesture, or attitude of features, descriptive of a pe- 
culiar form of grief or suffering, and also accompanied by 
sonorous inarticulate interjections. Laughter can be super- 
induced by stimulating drugs, and is nearly allied to the ex- 
ternal expression of sottish self-complacency. 
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_» Chapter vi. undertakes to examine the theory of pleasure, 


and places its most essential condition in variety. The author 
is of opinion that no emotion, when long continued, stimulates 
or interests the soul in the same degree as when it was fresh, and 
that it will finally wear itself out. Hence a necessary appetite, 
which may be termed curiosity, for new objects of attention, 
Those which stimulate too powerfully give pain at first, then 
pleasure, and at length annoy by feebleness of impression, 
Pain, in the author’s judgment, is relative (p. 248.) as well ag 
pleasure ; its intensity is measured by comparison, and not by 
positive sensation. Pain and pleasure, he says, (p. 251.) are 


‘but different degrees of affection of mind, and less ot mote of 


the same thing. Any situation however miserable, or any 
pain however great, if we could at first but manage to bear it, 
would by custom become light. This doctrine is defended 
by many ingenious and by some strong arguments, and consti- 
tutes the most original portion of the volume. It is applied 
in detail to the more conspicuous phenomena of human nature, 
in the chapters on Happiness, Sensibility, and Bravery. — 
In a third section, the author contends that oblivion is neces 
sary to re-create novelty, and that originality is but the idol 
of ignorance: he also converses on Hope and on Sublimity, 
He draws the following important and consolatory conse. 
quence from his theory, which thus coincides with the infer- 
ence of Azais in his Compensation of Human Destinies: (see 
Rev. Vol. lxi. N.S. p. 525. Appendix.) 


_ © Every thing, after possession, becomes little. Itis the mind 
which possesses it. As the change, therefore, from a lower to a 
higher situation, can produce only temporary sensations and transient 
affections, neither eminence nor obscurity, riches nor poverty, can 
render one person permanently more or less happy than another. 
Happiness does not depend on the proportion and relation which one 
thing bears to another, but on the proportion of the mind and the rela- 
tion of the disposition to external objects. It is not the difference_of 
things, but the difference of minds and dispositions which distin 
guishes the happiness of one person from that of another.’ 


An appendix, on the origin or rather on the nature of evil; 
concludes the volume. If it can once be proved that pain and 
pleasure are relative states of the mind, arid that we are liable 
to call the same sensation painful when compared with a very 
pleasing one, and pleasing when compared with a very painful 
one ; there must, at all times, in all places, and in all ranks 
of animated being, exist the same tendency to tise above and 
to fall below the average degree of itnpression, which to each 
being appears its point, or level, of indifference. Now, if 
animated nature reckons nothing as happiness but what _ 

Il above 











above this average level, and nothing as misery but what sinks 
below it ; and if this average level be itself a fluctuating stage, 
which rises with the flood of prosperity and sinks with the 
ebb of adversity ; it will follow that all animated beings are 
equally happy, or equally miserable, from the archangel to the 
earth-worm, and that their happiness, or misery, can admit of 
no permanent increase or diminution. ‘To this conclusion the 
author’s arguments obviously tend: but we do not think 
that all the propositions are satisfactorily established. We 
consider, however, the second part of his work, in which 
they chiefly occur, as the most interesting and original portion 
of it; and we should recommend, in any future edition, 
a contraction and revisal of the first and greater half, and a 
dilatation and completion of the second less considerable 
disquisition. 








Art. IV. A Treatise on Fever, with Observations on the Practice 
adopted for its Cure, in the Fever-Hospital and House of Re- 
covery, in Dublin. Illustrated by Cases. By William Stoker, 
M.D., one of the Physicians of that Institution, &c. S8vo. 78. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 


We apprehend that this treatise is to be regarded, at least 

in some measure, as a reply, or a counterpoise, to the 
work of Dr. Mills, which we reviewed in our lxxiiid Volume; 
and in which the efficacy of general bleeding in fever was ad- 
vanced as the result of very extensive practical observation in 
the Dublin Fever-hospital. Dr. Stoker is one of the regular 
physicians to that establishment, in which Dr. Mills has only 
been employed on some occasions of peculiar urgency; and 
the publication of this latter gentleman seeming to express or 
imply a censure on the practice of the ordinary medical attend- 
ants, they wrote a letter of vindication, which was answered 
by Dr. Mills: this controversy was carried on in several 
of the late numbers of the Edinburgh Medical Journal. In 
the present volume, Dr. Stoker details at some length the na- 
ture of the establishment, and his mode of treating the disease; 
which, we suppose, is to be regarded as nearly similar to the 
plan adopted by his colleagues. In the body of the treatise, 
he refers to Dr. Mills only by implication, but he re-prints’ in 
an appendix a part of the letter which had been published in 
the Edinburgh Journal. 

In the preface, Dr. S. gives an interesting account of the 
plan and situation of the Dublin Fever-hospital, which appears 
to be the most complete establishment of the kind in the British 
empire. The whole description is too long to be quoted, but 
R 4 | we 
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we select one important point for the information of our ‘ 
readers, respecting the relative advantages of large and small 
wards. We are told that ¢ it was: at first a question whe- 
ther large or small wards were to be preferred: the larger 
wards were recommended, by their more complete ventilation, 
by the smaller surface of walls, for contagion to attach itself 
to, and by the less expence; the smaller, by their affording 
the means of separating the patients, and by the inconvenience 
being avoided of the patients disturbing each other, as well as 
of the shock which the appearance of death must at times oc- 
casion; the smaller wards would also admit of more fre. 
quent cleansing and fumigation.”’ ‘The Committee decided in 
favour of the subdivision into small wards: but we learn that 
they have since had occasion to alter their opinion on this sub- 
ject, and that a direct experiment was tried for the purpose of 
ascertaining the comparative benefit of wards of different sizes. 
The following is stated to be the result : 


¢ As it is now but fourteen months since the experiment was in- 
stituted, it is perhaps premature to form a decided opinion; but I 
believe my colleagues think favourably of the large wards, and cer- 
tainly, from an experience of them for four months, during the two 
last of which I attended the cases given in the following work, I am 
disposed to prefer them; ventilation is more complete, and though 
disturbance vee delirious or maniacal patients, or the shock given 
by the appearance of those in the worst states of fever, is more fre- 
quent, yet, on the other hand, I am satisfied that the confidence in- 
spired by a greater number of those recovering, in view at the same 
time, nearly at least counterbalances that objection, an objection 
which might be altogether obviated by having one or two additional 
wards adjacent to each of the large ones, whither such patients as were 
in a hopeless condition, or became violently delirious, might be re- 
moved, or carried in the first instance.’ 


Our opinion on this subject entirely coincides with that of 
Dr. Stoker. 

The object of the author seems rather to relate the mode of 
practice which he employs in the hospital, than to enter into 
any minute detail of the nature and symptoms of fever. It is 
assumed that the disease of which he treats is the contagious 
typhus, which exists in a greater or less degree among the 
crouded population of large cities, and which either originates 
from or is much aggravated by impure air, especially by 
human effluvia. His field of observation appears to have been 
very extensive, since he informs us that the medical treatment 
detailed in this work is given as an epitome of his experience 
for nearly ten years in a hospital in which 15,164 patients had 
been received during that period. ‘The only remedies “a 
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have proved applicable to all cases of the disease are cleanliness, 
ventilation, cool regimen, and plentiful dilution, to which he 
afterward adds partial fomentation and friction: —but, although 
we learn from this statement that there is no direct specific, nor 
any general febrifuge, yet many remedies possess great power 
in removing particular symptoms, and in counteracting certain 
conditions of the system that are connected with the diseases 
A list is given of those which are found to be the most generally 
useful, arranged according to their respective importance ; viz. 
purgatives, topical bleeding, antimonial powders, yeast, wine, 
emetics, cold or tepid ablution, blisters. We observe that some 
remedies are here entirely omitted, which a few years ago 
would have occupied a high rank in the estimation of every 
practitioner, and at the present time are still very extensively 
employed. Of these the most important are bark and opium ; 
and we may also refer to general bleeding as a practice which has 
had its strenuous advocates. Some of our readers may be 
disappointed at finding cold ablution placed so low in the list : 
but we are informed that it was seldom applicable in the Dublin- 
hospital, in consequence of the patients being generally affected 
with or predisposed to some pulmonary complaint. Bark, we are 
told, is rarely prescribed, except when the disease manifests a 
tendency to an intermittent or remittent form. — On the subject 
of general bleeding, it is admitted that the combination of 

ulmonic affections with fever renders it frequently indispen- 
sable, but that it is not conceived to be necessary in pure 
typhus; and, on the contrary, it is stated as the result of Dr. 
Stoker’s experience, that any apparent present relief which ma 
be obtained from it is more than counterbalanced by the subse- 
quent debility. With respect to the nature of the blood, we 
are told that, although the portion first taken might be buffed, 
this appearance rarely continued in successive bleedings : ¢ but 
on the contrary, soon after being drawn, the crassamentum is 
dissolved or broken into fragments, tinging the serum with its 
colour, which sometimes is of a very dark brown, and some. 
times of a greenish hue.’ 

Dr. S. then proceeds to consider in succession the respective 
merits of the remedies which compose the list above mentioned. 
With regard to purgatives, he states little more than an ex- 
pression of his complete coincidence in the views of Dr. 
Hamilton, as detailed in his well-known work on that subject. 
Topical bleeding stands in the second place, and is of course 
considered as a remedy of great importance. In almost every 
degree of febrile excitement, the head is more or less affected 
with a kind of tendency to the accumulation of blood in this 
part, which it is extremely desirable to remove. This may 
occasionally 
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occasionally be done, it is said, by the application of cold to the 
head, and of fomentations to the feet: but it is generally 
necessary to draw blood from the part by scarification, or by 
leeches, or by opening the temporal artery. To the last mode 
Dr. S. gives a decided preference, both as being the most 
efficacious and as being an operation very easily accomplished 
by those who are in the habit of performing it. The quantity 
of blood taken is seldom more than six ounces, and frequently 
relief will be given by a much smaller portion. Some cases 
of the good effects of this remedy are related in detail. 

Antimonial powders are a very favourite medicine with thé 
author : 


¢In the commencement of mixed cases of fever, in which evacuants 
have been employed as far as the warning symptoms of debility admit 
of, without removal of the inflammatory action of the vessels, and in 
the advanced stages of slow fevers attended by parched skin and quick 
pulse, there is no remedy perhaps of superior efficacy. The dis. 
charge which they excite will not alone account for their modus 
operandi; for equal discharges caused by other means are not suc- 
ceeded by proportionate relief, and sometimes the pulse is reduced 
both in frequency and hardness, feverish anxiety diminished, and sleep 
induced during their administration, though no such adequate evacu- 
ation be observable.’—-* To an attentive observer, these powders will 
often appear to promote the efforts of nature towards health ; there- 
fore their efficacy will be more remarkable, when exhibited on any of 
the critical days ; and if the time of the day for administering an in- 
creased dose is to be chosen, the usual hour of rest should be preferred, 
as their effect in relieving anxiety and promoting rest, will be then 
assisted by the well-known influence of habit on the animal economy.’ 


We acknowlege that Dr. Stoker’s sentiments do not quite 
agree with our own on this point; and we are disposed to 
conjecture that the benefit, which he derived from antimony, 
may depend on the tendency to pulmonary affections that is 
said to be a frequent occurrence in the Dublin-hospital. — We 
find nothing very particular in the remarks which are made on 
the remaining remedies. Like most other practitioners who 
are guided by the result of their own experience in opposition 
to preconceived hypothesis, the author appears to have gradually 
adopted more of the depleting and less of the stimulating prac- 
tice ; to have given up bark and wine, and to have substituted 

east, if an anti-putrescent were required, or purgatives and 
topical bleeding. 

The particular details of Dr. Stoker’s practice are stated in 
seventy-four cases of idiopathic and twenty-one of symptomatic 
fever, which are transctibed at full length, and contain a daily 
report of the symptoms and treatment. They occupy more 


than half of the yolume ; and, although it might be wished that 
some 
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some method could be devised by which the information that 
is to be obtained from them were concentrated into a smaller 
bulk, they must be regarded as of considerable value. In ge. 
neral, we think that the practice is judicious, <nd that it pre- 
serves a due medium between the extremes of stimulation and 
depletion. If Dr. Mills, who followed in many respects a dif- 
ferent plan, was as much more successful as he appeared to be 
from the perusal of his book, we should suppose that some 
peculiar modification of the epideniic existed, at the time 
when he saw it, which might justify his more free use of the 
Jancet.—Perhaps Dr. Stoker’s prescriptions are not sufficiently 
simple, especially when regarded as intended for hospital-prac- 
tice; in which case the constitution and habits of the patients 
do not require much refinement, and economy should be 
considered by the prescriber. 





’ a 


Art. V. The Field of Waterloo; aPoem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 


8vo. 5s. sewed. Longman and Co. 


Fm’ things are more amusing than the unconscious air of 
innocence with which an author confesses that, for the 
first time as he supposes, he has committed a fault which in 
reality has become a part of his very nature by long and re- 
peated habit. Who among our readers will fail to smile, when 
he hears Mr. Scott pleading as an apology for the imperfections 
of the /ast of his poems, ¢ that it was composed hastily ?? As- 
suredly, the elaborate and patient and painful composition ma- 
nifested in all Mr. Scott’s former works, — the long intervals 
which elapsed between the publication of each of them, — the 
time and polish bestowed on their language and their versifi- 
cation, —all these excellent characteristics of this author render 
it a matter of surprize and sorrow that he should have been be- 
trayed, even by the attractions of a * short tour on the Conti- 
nent,’ into ¢ a hasty composition’ ! ! 

To * leave jesting awhile,” we are glad to receive another 
poem from Mr. Scott under any circumstances. We shall not 
consider the poetical dignity of versifying contemporary history, 
but we shall congratulate him on having a second time availed 
himself of a handsome opportunity of making his talents sub- 
Servient to a national purpose. ‘The profits of his poem of 
‘The Vision of Don Roderick” were devoted to the Portu- 
guese fund, ahd those of the present are intended for the 
Waterloo-subscription. 

Entering at once on the field of battle we shall present our 
readers with some extracts from vatiouis parts of the poem, and 


intersperse them with our own Occasional rematks ; 
¢ Pale 
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* Pale Brussels! then what thoughts were thine, 
When ceaseless from the distant line 
Continued thunders came! 
Each burgher held his breath, to hear 
These forerunners of havock near, 
Of rapine and of flame. 
What ghastly nb were thine to meet, 
When, rolling through thy stately street, 
The wounded shew’d their mangled plight 
In token of the unfinish’d fight, 
And from each anguish-laden wain 
The blood-drops laid thy dust like rain ! 
How often in the distant drum 
Heard’st thou the fell Invader come, 
While Ruin, shouting to his band, 
Shook high her torch and gory brand! ~ 
Cheer thee, fair City! From yon stand, 
Impatient, still his outstretch’d hand 
Points to his prey in vain, 
While maddening in his eager mood, 
And all unwont to be withstood, 
He fires the fight again. 






“ On! On!’ was still his stern exclaim ; 

‘¢ Confront the battery’s jaws of flame ! 
Rush on the levell’d gun ! 

My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance! 

Each Hulan forward with his lance, 

My Guard—my chosen—charge for France, 
France and Napoleon !”’ 

Loud answer’d their acclaiming shout, 

Greeting the mandate which eent out 

Their bravest and their best to dare 

The fate their leader shunn’d to share. 

But He, his country’s sword and shield, 

Still in the battle-front reveal’d, 

Where danger fiercest swept the field, 
Came like a beam of light, 

In action prompt, in sentence brief — 

«¢ Soldiers, stand firm,’? exclaim’d the Chief, 
‘© England shall tell the fight !” 


On came the whirlwind — like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast — 
On came the whirlwind—steel-gleams broke 
Like lightning penne the rolling smoke, 
The war was waked anew, 
Three hundred cannon-mouths roar’d loud, 
And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 
Their showers of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire, in full career, 
Rush’d on the ponderous cuirassier, 
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The lancer couch’d his ruthless spear, 

And hurrying as to havock near, 
The Cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent broad and strong, 

The advancing onset roll’d along, 

Forth harbinger’d by fierce roe: 

That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 

Peal’d wildly the imperial name. 


¢ But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 
For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
Nor was one forward footstep staid, 
As dropp’d the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they renew’d each serried square ; 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminish’d files again, 
Till from their line scarce spears’ lengths three, 
Emerging from the smoke they sce 
Helmet and plume and panoply, — 

Then waked their fire at once ! 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell, 

As fast, as regularly fell, 
As when they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went, 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent ; 

And to augment the fray, 

Wheel’d full against their staggering flanks, 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Forced their resistless way. 

Then to the musket-knell succeeds 

The clash of swords—the neigh of steeds — 

As plies the smith his clanging trade, 

Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 

And while amid their close array 

The well-served cannon rent their way, 

And while amid their scatter’d band 

Raged the fierce rider’s bloody brand, 

Recoil’d in common rout and fear, 

Lancer and guard and cuirassier, 

Horsemen and foot, —a mingled host, 

Their leaders fallen, their standards lost.’ 


This is, perhaps, ‘ the marrow” of the poem: but, as we ' 
by no means think that it is the only fine passage in it, we 
shall endeavour to present our readers with afew “ pickings 


from 
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from the bone.” First, however, we must observe on the 
above extract, that, when the author talks of the French soldiers 
meeting 
‘ The fate their leader shunn’d to share,’ 
the words must form an imputation of cowardice on Bonaparte; 
and this imputation is conveyed with equal clearness in several 
subsequent passages, where he is taunted with not following the 
Grecian and Roman custom of self-devotion on the field of 
battle. Waiving for the present all discussion of a point which, 
it appears to us, nothing but the violence of national or rather 
personal antipathy could ever have questioned, — we mean the 
courage of a complete soldier of fortune, the idol of French 
troops for many years,— we would ask Mr. Scott how these 
passages in his text agree with that in his notes, in which he 
disclaims all intention of intimating that * Napoleon shewed 
the least deficiency in personal courage’? Such an impression 
must be made on the mind of the reader, as far as the author 
can make it ; particularly when he adds, ¢ it is no less true that 
report has erred in ascribing to Bonaparte any desperate efforts 
of valour for the recovery of the battle.’ Mr. Scott may have 
had local opportunities of obtaining information; and we have 
no wish but for the accuracy of historic facts. We cannot, 
however, understand how it happened that the gallant Marquis 
of Anglesea advanced so near to the person of the French 
Leader, if that Leader was not in an exposed situation ; nor 
how the numerous reports which we have heard, of his being 
intermingled with our troops on many occasions during the 
battle, can be reconciled with the statements of the poet. We 
remark also some inconsistency in complaining, as it were, of 
Bonaparte for not dying at Waterloo, —in crying out, as the 
Imperial Guard are said to have done, 


«© Oh that he had but died!” * 


with many more expressions of the same tendency,— and then, 
as by a sort of second thought, discovering that Bonaparte, by 
continuing to live, might repent of his sins, and gain a nobler 
conquest than he ever had done, in the victory over his own. 
passions. These recondite truths, which evidently did not 
strike Mr. Scott at first, during the heat of his anxiety to com- 
plete the military career of our enemy in so glorious a way as by 
a death on the field of battle, are beautifully touched in the 





* How does this agree with the repeated stories of dying soldiers 
still exclaiming Vive /’Empereur! and with the well-authenticated 
fact, as we believe, of many of the wounded prisoners expressing joy 
at the safety of the Emperor? 
following 
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following stanza:—-so much better does the poet succeed 
when he puts a common-place into poetry, than, as we con- 
ceive, in accuracy of historical statement or consistency of 
moral reflection : 


‘ Yet, even in yon sequester’d spot, 
May worthier conquest be thy lot 
Than yet thy life has known ; 
Conquest, unbought by blood or harm, 
That needs nor foreign aid nor arm, 
A triumph all thine own. 
Such waits thee when thou shalt controul 
Those passions wild, that stubborn soul, 
Which marr’d thy prosperous scene : — 
Hear this — from no unmoved heart, 
Which sighs, comparing what rHou ART 
With what thou MIGHT’sT HAVE BEEN !’ 


We shall here introduce some strictures which it is neces- 
gary to make on detached portions of the little work before us; 
in order that we may be enabled to leave the remaining quo- 
tations (which demand insertion) unincumbered by any such 
criticism, and in full effect on the mind of the reader. 

Allowing the rhimes of wind and behind in the first stanza, 
we cannot tolerate those of fa/l and canal, though the Scotch 
pronunciation of the latter word would destroy the objection ; 
and such dissonance as 


© Placed close within Destruction’s scope’ 


is inexcusable in so short, and even in so confessedly ¢ hasty a 
composition.’ 

A hill, gently sinking into a valley, compared to the ¢ folds 
of Beauty's veil” is a very happy example of a simile without 
similarity : while 

‘ Not the most timid maid need dread,’ 
* Nor fosse, nor fence, are found,’ 


are instances of that monotonous cacophony, to which we have 
often in vain objected in Mr. Scott’s versification. 


¢ Far other harvest-home and feast, 
Than claims the boor from scythe releas’d,’ 


is part of a comparison, or rather contrast, very successfully in- 
stituted between the apparent and the real cause of the devast- 
ation in the field of Waterloo: but the idea is pursued too far, 
and the boor from scythe releas’d exhibits a ludicrous example 
of Mr. Scott’s favourite omission of the article or the pronoun. 

The image, which follows, of Death ¢ sending out a summons 


of his:own to the bloody banquet, intended, doubtless, to be the 
summit 
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summit of the sublime, strikes us in the form of the ridiculous; 
and indeed we are here strongly reminded of an early burlesque 
on some of Mr. Lewis’s or Mr. Scott’s own poems, perchance, 
in the Tales of Wonder, where ‘“* Grim, King of the Ghosts,” 
is described as inviting a large party to sup with him : 
«© Away flew the cards to the north and the south, 
Away flew the cards to the east and the west.” 


Leaving our readers to decide on the parallelism of the pas- 
sages, we turn to a simile which is sufficiently like to its object, 
but is disfigured by one of Mr. Scott’s quaint or obsolete phrases: 


‘¢ The British host had stood 
That morn ’gainst om of sword and lance, 
As their own ocean-rocks hold stance, 
But when thy voice had said, ** Advance !”? 
They were their ocean’s flood.’ 


We have next to celebrate a very choice specimen of the 
bathos. The Duke of Wellington is properly told that nothing 
can give him so much satisfaction as the consciousness of 
having fought in a just cause ; 





‘ not a people’s just acclaim, 
Not the full hail of Europe’s fame ; 
Thy Prince’s smiles, thy state’s decree, 
The ducal rank, the garter’d knee.’ 


In the ungracious sort of ex post facto invitation to England 
which the poet gives to Bonaparte, he says many things 
not remarkable for their courtesy. He did not probably foresee 
the lavender-coloured window-curtains, and the green panta- 
loons, which would be provided for him by our hospitality. 
On the contrary, he adds, ‘ Come, Aowsoe’er’—even although as 


great a sans-culotte as ever; or, according to the Methodist 
preacher’s invitation, 


«¢ Come dirty, come beastly, come ragged, come bare, 
You can’t come too filthy, come just as you are.” 

The last stanza, or rather division, of the poem contains a 
false supposition, or prophecy, or whatever it may be. The au- 
thor, in his extravagant fondness for his own subject, declares 
it to be possible that Cressy, Agincourt, and Blenheim, should 
be forgotten, but as to the towers of Hougomont, and the fields 
of Waterloo, they must be immortal. This is not doing justice 
to Wellington, but absurd injustice to Edward and Henry and 
Marlborough.—The phrase of ‘stricken drum,’ (p. 37.) 1s not 
warranted by usage in the sense of a drum beating. The 
stricken deer is the wounded deer. 


We now insert one of the quotations before promised : 
¢ Look 
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¢ Look forth, once more, with soften’d heart, 
Ere from the field of fame we part ; 
Triumph and sorrow border near, 
And joy oft melts into a tear. 
Alas! what links of love that morn 
Has War's rude hand asunder torn! 
For ne’er was field so sternly fought, 
And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 
Here piled in common slaughter sleep 
Those whom affection long shall weep ; 
Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; 
The son, whom, on his native shore, 
The parent’s voice shall bless no more 3 
The bridegroom, who has hardly press’d 
His blushing consort to his breast ; 
The husband, whom through many a year 
Long love and mutual faith endear. 
Thou can’st net name one tender tie 
But here dissolved its reliques lie ! 
O when thou see’st some mourner’s veil, 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 
Or mark’st the matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she hears 3 
Or see’st how manlier grief, suppress’d, 
Is labouring in a father’s breast, -— 
With no enquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo ! 


€ Period of honour as of woes, 
What bright careers ’twas thine to close] — 
Mark’d on thy roll of blood what nameg 
To Britain’s memory, and to Fame’s 
Laid there their last immortal claims ! 
Thou saw’st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire — 
{ Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of Ponsonby could die — 
De Lancy change love’s bridal-wreath, 
For laurels from the hand of Death — 
Saw’st gallant Miller’s failing eye 
Still bent where Albion’s banners fly, 
And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 
Die like the offspring of Lochiel ; 
And generous Gordon, ’mid the strife, 
Fall while he watch’d his leader’s life. — 
Ah! though her guardian angel’s shield _ 
Fenced Britain’s hero through the field, 
‘Fate not the less her power made known, 
Through his friends’ ao to pierce his own { 


* Forgive, brave dead, the imperfect lay ! 
Who may your names, your numbers, say 2 


“Ray. Nov. 1815. NS ‘What 
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What high-strung harp, what lofty line, 
*T’o each the dear-earn’d pene assign, 
From high-born chiefs of martial fame 
To the poor soldier’s lowlier name ? 
Lightly ye rose that dawning day, 
From your cold couch of swamp and clay, 
To fill, before the sun was low, . 
The bed that morning cannot know. — 
Oft may the tear the green sod steep, 
And sacred be the heroes’ sleep, 

Till Time shall cease to run ; 
And ne’er beside their noble grave, 
May Briton pass and fail: to crave 
A blessing on the fallen brave 

Who fought with Wellington !’ 


After the poem of Waterloo, properly so called, is cons 
eluded, we have another ¢ Conclusion,’ or ‘ Excrescence,’ of a 


very poetical nature, in the stanza of Spenser. 


This, we think 


is the best specimen of Mr. Scott’s writing in so much nobler 
a style than there is room to display in the octosyllabic measure; 
and the complimentary address to our country which it con- 
tains is highly deserved: though we cannot, in spite of all our 
gravity, resist-a smile at the old sign-post allusion of St. George 
and the Dragon. 


¢ Stern tide of human Time! that know’st not rest, 
But, sweeping from the cradle to the tomb, 
Bear’st ever downward on thy dusky breast 
Successive generations to their doom ; 
While thy capacious stream has equal room 
For the gay bark where Pleasure’s streamers sport, 
And for the prison-ship of guilt and gloom, 
The fisher-skiff, and barge that bears a court, 
Still wafting onward all to one dark silent port. 


‘ Stern tide of Time! through what mysterious change 
Of hope and fear have our frail barks been driven! 
For ne’er, before, vicissitude so strange 
Was to one race of Adam’s offspring given. 
And sure such varied change of sea and heaven, 
Such unexpected bursts of joy and woe, 
Such fearful strife as that where we have striven, 
Succeeding ages ne’er again shall know, 
Until the awful term when thou shalt cease to flow. 


* Well hast thou stood, my country ! —the brave fight 
Hast well maintain’d through good report and i 
In thy just cause and in thy native might, 
And in Heaven’s grace and justice constant still. 
Whether the banded prowess, strength, and skill 
Of half the world against thee stood array’d, 
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Or when, with better views and freer will, 
Beside thee Europe’s noblest drew the blade, 
Each emulous in arms the Ocean Queen to aid. 


¢ Well art thou now repaid — though slowly rose, 
And struggled long with mists thy blaze of fame, 
While like the dawn that in the orient glows 
On the broad wave its earlier lustre came ; 
Then eastern Egypt saw the growing flame, 
And Maida’s myrtles gleam’d beneath its ray, 
Where first the soldier, stung with generous shame, 
Rivall’d the heroes of the wat’ry way, 
And wash’d in foemen’s gore unjust reproach away. 


‘ Now, Island Empress, wave thy crest on high, 
And bid the banner of thy patron flow, 
Gallant Saint George, the flower of chivalry ! 
For thou hast faced, like him, a dragon foe, 
And rescued innocence from overthrow, 

And trampled down, like him, tyrannic might, 
And to the gazing world may’st proudly show 
The chosen emblem of tliy sainted knight, 
Who quell’d devouring pride, and vindicated right. 


¢ Yet ’mid the confidence of just renown, 
Renown dear-bought, but dearest thus acquired, 
Write, Britain, write the moral lesson down: 
Tis not alone the heart with valour fired, 
The discipline so dreaded and admired, 
In many a field of bloody conquest known; 
— Such may by fame be lured, by gold be hired— 
Tis constancy in the good cause alone, 
Best justifies the meed thy valiant sons have won.’ 


We observe a certain degree of similitude in some passages 
of Mr. Scott’s present work to the compositions of Lord Byron, 
particularly his Lordship’s Ode to Bonaparte; and we think 
that whoever peruses ‘ ‘The Field of Waterloo’ with that ode in 
his recollection will be struck with this new resemblance ; — 
although it is not indeed the first occasion on which we have 
We allude principally to such passages as that 


‘ The Roman lore thy leisure loved,’ &c. p. 27.; 


and to such lines as 


* Now, see’st thou aught in this lone scene 
Can tell of that which late hath been;’ 


* So deem’st thou, so each mortal deems 
Of that which is from that which seems ;’ 


lines, bythe way, of which we cannot express any very great 
admiration. This sort of influence, however, over even the 
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principal writers ofthe day, (whether they are conscious of the 
influence or not,) is one of the surest tests of genius, afid one 
of the proudest tributes which it receives. 7 


- 





Art. VI. Reports of the late John Smeaton, F.R.§., made ow 
various Occasions, in the Course of his Employment as a Civil 


Engineer. 3 Vols. 4to. 71. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co, 


M3* years have elapsed {since we had occasion to notice 
the first volume of these Reports, published by Faden in 
1797. (See M. R, Vol. xxvii. p. 194. N.S.) At that time, a 
second volume was promised, which it was then supposed 
would contain all the remaining Reports of Mr. Smeaton : 
‘they have, however, at length, made their appearance in 
three volumes; and three volumes of more importance have 
certainly not for a long time been presented to the British 
public. They are equally honourable to the professional cha- 
racter of their celebrated author, and to the liberal and disin- 
terested views of Sir Joseph Banks and the Society of Civil 
Engineers, through whose joint efforts they have received their 
‘present form. 
\* We are told in the preface that 
‘ The Society learnt that Sir Joseph Banks had, for a consi- 
_ derable Sum, purchased all the manuscripts, designs, drawings of 


every'sort, and all the papers of Mr. Smeaton, from his executors 
and representatives; with a conditional obligation, that if all or any 


. of these papera should be published, and profit should arise from 


:the. publication, such profit or advantage should be made over to the 
said representatives, for their own use. This was a most liberal en- 
_ gagement on the part of Sir Joseph Banks ; and as his avocations, in 


- all the walks of science and natural history, are so extensive, it was 
‘proposed 'to him, and most handsomely acquiesced in, that the So- 


oe 


es 
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ciety should undertake to perform the task of publishing the Reperts 
only, with’the condition thereto annexed ; and that the loss, if any, 
should be defrayed by themselves, as well as that the profits, if any, 
should go to Mr. Smeaton’s representatives. t | 
» 6:In February, 1795, four gentlemen stepped forward for this. 
urpose, who, together with Sir Joseph Banks as one, and at the 
ad of it, under the denomination of a Special Canimittee, have 
agreed to perform this service, such as it is, to the public; and to 
do it at their own risk, though not to their advantage, as above 


mentioned. ~ 
ore 


¢ This Committee consists of 


¢ Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., Knight of the Order of the Bath, 
President of the Royal Society, &c. &c. : 
Captain Joseph Huddart. : 
William Jessop, Esq. 
Robert Mylne, Esq., and 
John Rennie, Esq. 
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< The Reports, only, were the great object of this Society, and of 
heir Special Committee. These, they t ought, would be of the 


pric use to the profession, to teach actual and “practical know. 
edge; as well to conceive advice and opinions given, as t0 convey 
them, with perspicuity and energy, to others.’ 


In our former notice of the first volume of these Reports, 
our remarks were principally directed to that part of it which 
‘contains an account of the life of the author, and the interest- 
ing anecdotes given in continuation of it by his daughter. It 
now, therefore, remains for us in the present article to examine 
“the publication as it relates to his professional character as an 
“engineer, in which capacity no man ever enjoyed a higher de- 
gtee of celebrity, nor was ever any one more justly intitled to 
the’ consideration and esteem which he acquired. 

When we consider the variety and importance of the works 
that fall within the province of an engineer, as they relate 
to the vast expences with which they are attended, and to the 
security of property and lives depending on their skilful exe+ 
cution, this will be allowed to be a profession of the greatest 
utility in every polished and commercial state, and in none per- 
haps of so much as in ourown. The situation of England, 
surrounded on every side by the ocean, with the consequent 
necessity in many cases of defending our lands and property 
from its encroachments, and of protecting our harbours and 
tivers against its deposits and accumulations, requires very fre- 
quently the advice and assistance of an experienced professional 
man of this description; and he on whom we can depend for 
pointing out the shortest, cheapest, and most effectual mode 
of accomplishing that which the case may demand, is doubtless 
a valuable member of society. It is not, however, in this parti« 
cular only, that the Civil Engineer is called to exercise his talents 
for the benefit of his country ; his profession will be found of 
equal or greater moment, whether we regard it with a view to 
our very extensive maritime trade, which renders numerous and 
extensive ports, harbours, docks, &c. requisite for the safe and 
convenient stowage and protection of our vessels both of war 
and of merchandise; or whether we consider it with reference 
to our various and extensive manufactories, which detnand 
every combination of powers and effects that the genius of 
man can conceive and execute. As depending on these, 
also, results the necessity of numerous inland-canals, bridges, 
and rail-ways, for the safe and economical transport of mer- 
chandise and raw materials from one part of the kingdom to 
another. | 

In a country, then, standing so much in need of the assist- 
ance of skilful engineers, it is somewhat remarkable that no 
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institution has been formed for the education of young nies 
who are designed for that pursuit, in those branches of science 
on which the trae principles of their art depend, viz. Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Surveying, Plan-drawing, 
&c. ‘These are subjects continually coming under the consi- 
deration of the practical engineer, and with them he ought to 
be thoroughly acquainted before he attempts to direct any im- 
portant work. Mr. Smeaton, it is true, was not a profound 
mathematician, and yet he was a most able engineer: but we 
ought not hence to infer that a knowlege of the mathematics 
is not necessary for those who enter on this profession. Though 
practice and experience will undoubtedly, in many cases, supply 
the place of theoretical knowlege, many others also occur in 
which theory, if it will not wholly compensate for a want of 
practical skill, will be found an almost indispensable auxiliary 
to it. On this account, academies, or some parts of such in- 
stitutions, have been appropriated in all the principal states of 
the Continent for the study of those branches of science which 
are necessary to form a complete engineer; while, in Eng- 
land, the whole has been left to individual talent and exertion. 
€ Civil engineers,’ as the editor of these volumes justly ob- 
serves in his preface, * are here a self-created set of men, 
whose profession owes its origin not to power or influence, but 
to the best of all protection, the encouragement of a great and 
powerful nation; a nation become so from the industry and 
steadiness of its manufacturing workmen, and their superior 
knowledge in practical chemistry, mechanics, natural philo» 
sophy, and other useful accomplishments.’ 

From a work involving so many different topics, and a great 
number of them of the highest import and considerable extent, 
—viz. Embankments, Water-works, Construction of Bridges 
and Canals, Drainage, Light-houses, Protection of Harbours, 
Erection of Mills, the Situation and Construction of Locks, 
&c. &c.—it is impossible to select any extracts that shall 
convey to the reader arn adequate idea of the entire perform- 
ance. We may discover in each something peculiar, and 
something demonstrative of the powerful genius of the author, 
but little that would be interesting in the isolated state in which 
we should be under the necessity of presenting it to our 
readers 5 particularly since much of the merit of the publi- 
cation consists in the numerous engraved plans of the several 
undertakings, with the estimated expences of carrying them 
into execution: items which are not calculated to be exhibited 
by abstracts, although they must render the work extremely 
valuable to the practical engineer. Our selections, therefore, 
must be considered rather as intended to illustrate the ™ 
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and character of Mr. Smeaton in his professional pursuits, than 
as specimens of his professional talents. ‘To attempt to display 
the latter by partial quotations from this work would be, as 
Dr. Johnson has observed on a somewhat similar occasion, 
“‘ like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his house 
to sale, took a brick in his pocket by way of specimen.” 

One of the most prominent traits in the character of Mr. 
Smeaton, in his professional capacity, was an unaffected mo- 
desty ; combined, however, with a degree of unassuming con- 
fidence : two qualities which are seldom found united in such 
due proportions.’ To this feature we may add that he mani- 
fested a great degree of delicacy and liberality towards other 
professional men, with whom he had frequently to act in con~ 
cert: of which a sample will be found in the following pas- 
sages from a letter written by him to Mr. Simpson, relative 
to the projected water-works at Halifax : 

¢ Sir, 

* Inclosed you have a sketch of the method which I would propose 
for laying of the pipes of the intended water-works at Halifax, and 
an estimate referring thereto, which I hope will be near the matter, 
having spent some time in the consideration and forming thereof ; 
however, I would not wholly rely upon my own judgment, but desire 
that those papers may be overlooked and considered by my inge- 
nious friend Joseph Knight, whose natural sagacity and acquirements 
in these kinds of affairs will, I am persuaded, lead him to discover 
and point out such oversights and mistakes as I may have been 
guilty of, notwithstanding the care I have taken; and I must take 
this opportunity of desiring, that, though the gentlemen have thought 
preper to consult me on this occasion, I may not be considered as 
any bar to his merit, but rather as jointly concerned. 

‘ It may not be amiss, however, to point out the general prin- 
ciple upon which I have conducted myself; and, in the first place, as 
the town lays very unequal in point of level, and, of consequence, a 
very great perpendicular pressure will lay upon the pipes, especially 
towards the lower parts, I have endeavoured to avoid the additional 
expence, that naturally would arise from proportional encrease of 
thickness, by taking advantage of such circumstances in the situation 
as have a tendency to relieve the disadvantages thereof ; and, with this 
view, I have assigned the bores of the pipes in general considerably 
less than I should have done, in case the town had been more upon a 
level, because the declivity has a tendency to force the water through 
the pipes with greater velocity, and make them give as much water 


es i a given orifice, as would be done by a larger pipe more upon 
a level, and with a lesser pressure upon it. 


‘ 2dly, Considering that the supply will come from above the head 
of the town, and that the pipe of conduct, at its first entrance into 
the town, must carry all the water necessary for the supply of the 
whole, but that in going lower down it has only the water to convey 
for such parts as lay still lower; of consequence, the necessary bore 
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of the pipe of conduct will grow less,and less the further and lower it 
goes ; but as it is a certain priaciple,in hydraulics, that pipes become 
stronger in proportion as their diameters are less, when the thickness 
of the shell of the metal is the same, it follows, that if their bores are 
diminished in proportion as their perpendicular pressure is increased, 
the smaller pipe will be as able to sustain its weight of water as the 
larger will be to sustain the pressure peculiar thereto ; for these rea- 
sons, instead of adding to the weight of metal as we go lower down, 
J have proposed the same thickness for the main all the way, and by 
dimivishing the diameter, and consequently the weight, have added 
the necessary strength ; by which advantage a great weight of metal 
will be saved, without injury to the main design. As to the branches, 
I have proportioned their thickness to the thickness of that part of 
the main which is upon the same level, regard being had to the dif- 
ference of their bore’ ; by these means every part of the system of 
pipes will be equally strong, with respect to the stress that will come 
upon it. I don’t mean, however, that every part is adjusted with a 
mathematical exactness ; for as I have allowed every part to be con- 
siderably stronger than what may be barely called sufficient, that 
would be not only unnecessary, but by making every yard of pipe of 
different bore and thickness, would be more unreasonably troublesome 
in the execution. ‘That part of the main which lays between the re« 
servoir at the Gibbet, and the back street, I have supposed of the 
same bore and thickness all the way, for the ease of calculation ; but, 
in reality, I propose it to be considerably wider towards the reservoir, 
yet, as the pressure diminishes that way, it can be done with the 
same metal as the calculation supposes.’ 


The letter then proceeds with observations relative to the 
division of the town, and the situations most proper for the 
stop-cocks, &c,: concluding thus : 


‘ Respecting the method of conveyance of the water from the 
spring to the reservoir; though I am still of opinion it may effec- 
tually be done in a gutter lined with clay and gravel; yet, considering 
that this gutter must be covered, and well secured from evaporation 
and diversion, I have, upon second thoughts, (at least for the sake of 
coming to an estimate, ) supposed this conveyance to be in wooden 
pipes of four inches bore, which there is no doubt will answer, and 
not give the water any ill taste, as the descent from Broadby Laith to 
the Gibbet is great enough to give the water a rapid current, conse- 
quently its time of continuance in the pipes will probably not exceed 
half an hour. 

‘ I have only further to observe, that I have not included the pur- 
chase in my estimate, which, added to the amount thereof, will make 
a sum much beyond what seemed to be imagined when I was at 
Halifax ; and, on this account, I have been the more minute, and 
have inclosed a copy of the amount of each particular part of the 
lead-work, that in case I have inserted or omitted any street which 
ought to have been otherwise, a proper correction may be made; 
and also that the whole may be submitted to examination, from 
whence I flatter myself it will appear that the matter is not exag- 
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gerated. And I am, with the utmost respect to the gentlemen 
promoters of this scheme, Sir, your most humble servant, 
¢ J. SMEATON. 


Let some of our minor engineers, whose vanity is generally 
in the inverse ratio of their talents, contemplate the modesty 
and liberality exhibited in this letter, and endeavour to imitate 
so worthy an example. 

If we were not fearful of exceeding our limits, we might 
make numerous quotations for the purpose of .exhibiting the 
peculiarities that characterized either the ideas of Mr. Smeaton 
or his manner of expressing them: but, as we have ¢hree 
quarto volumes before us, it is necessary for us to be on our 
guard in this respect. We cannot, however, omit to specify 
another article in this volume, ¢ respecting the loss of grinding 
sustained at Tottenham mills by the leakage of the lock-gates, 
from the years 1778 till April 1781.’ 

It is an important qualification in an engineer to be able to 
make an estimate of any proposed undertaking with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy, because on this may probably depend the 
fortune and future prospects of those who engage in it. Still, 
a considerable difference is generally to be expected between 
the estimate and the real expenditure; and the proprietors are 
therefore so commonly guarded on this point, that, if it be not 
too wide, no real injury is sustained. ‘There are other kinds of 
estimates, however, in which the utmost accuracy is required ; 
as in such cases as the one above mentioned, where an indivi- 
dual had been for some years sustaining a loss in consequence 
of the neglect or non-performance of certain required con- 
ditions by a second party. It is seldom in such instances as 
these that the aggressor and the sufferer reckon on the same 
principles; at least they very rarely agree in their results; and 
the adjustment of their difference is either reserved for a court 
of law, or left to the award of a third party, who is supposed 
to be capable of appreciating the real amount of the injury 
sustained, and of delivering a just and impartial statement of 
the damages. A case of this kind occurs in the above article. 
Mr. Wyburd, the proprietor of the mills at Tottenham, was, 
from the bad state of the locks on the river, deprived of a great 
quantity of water, and consequently of the means of grinding 
so much corn as he would otherwise have been able to do. It 
appeared from the books of Mr. Wyburd, that, comparing the 
quantity of corn ground in twelve weeks of three successive 
years, in the summer-months, two of them before the locks 
were repaired, and the third afterward, he ground, on an aver- 
age, thirty quarters per week more in the latter than in = two 
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former years; and, consequently, that the loss sustained during 
this part of the year was at the above rate per week: | 


‘ Upon which (as a fact) Mr. Wyburd reasons thus: if, when.we 
ground 85 quarters per week we lost 30, in grinding double that 
quantity they must have a double loss, and in a triple quantity a 
triple loss, and so on till they came to five times as much; so that 
when their grinding amounts to 5 times 85, or 425 quarters per week, 
their loss amounts to § times 30, or 150 quarters. 

¢ The different grindings being therefore averaged thus : 


I S85 lost 30 
2 170 60 
3 255 99° 
4 34° 120 
5 times 425 150 


divide by 5) 450 (90 quarters per week will 
therefore be the average loss, amounting to 18 loads, which at 7s. 3d. 
per load, amounts to 6/. 10s. 6d. per week. 

‘Now Mr. Wyburd, in reasoning upon the fact above stated, takes 
it for granted, that because a greater head of water which enables 
them to grind more corn, produces also more leakage, he supposes 
them proportionable, so that when they can grind five times as much 
corn, there is five times the leakage; but this is a very evident mis- 
take, for if with a 6 feet head, and suitable follow of water, they 
grind 425 quarters, the leakage through the same apertures will only 


increase beyond what it would be at the ordinary summer’s head of © 


4 feet 4 inches by ¢ part of the whole, so that if, upon grinding 85 
quarters, they lose 30, upon 425 they will only lose 36, and the 


average loss will not exceed 33 quarters per week, that is, 6 loads 3 
quarters. 


¢ Mr. Wyburd’s mode of reasoning upon the subject, he seems 
himself apprehensive, if pursued to its extremity, was leading him into 
an incongruity, for, says he, “when we grind 500 quarters per week, 
we don’t mind the loss of water so much,” that is, though when 
grinding 425 they were reckoning themselves to lose, and ought to 
be paid for 150 quarters, amounting, at the above rate, to1o/.17s. 6d. 
per week; yet, when they could do 75 quarters more, and, according 
to the same scale, would lose the grinding of 26} quarters in addition, 
their loss would not then be worth minding.’ 


Having thus satisfied himself of the inaccuracy of Mr. 
Wypburd’s estimate, Mr. Smeaton proceeds to inquire what the 
loss sustained really might be, from the cause stated; and, 
after some argumentation, he thus concludes his letter : 


« Respecting, therefore, the charge of 200/. for two years preced- 
ing the 30th of October, 1780, no particular evidence was offered 
upon it, but the general one, that during all this period the lock-gates 
and slakers were greatly out of order; yet, since it appears that at 
three different times they were repaired, it is impossible to judge now 
what degree of loss Mr. Wyburd might suffer during that period ; 
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but if his own comparative idea of the matter be taken, viz. that 
while he was suffering 5/. 10s. per week in the period specified 
between the 30th of October, 1780, to the 2d of April, 1781, he 
was suffering at the rate of 100/. per annum for the two preceding 
years, then the yearly allowance must be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as the weekly. 
8. 0° & 
That is, as 5/. 10s. is to 2/. tes. gd. so is 200/.to 92 5 5§ 
Which, together with what was before ascertained, 38 I 3 





Total for loss of water, 130 6 8 

With which I am convinced Mr. Wyburd will be fully recompensed 
for whatever loss he has in reality sustained. 

¢I would only add that I would have it understood, that I have 
supported Mr. Wyburd’s claim of reparation of injury to an individual 
as much as I can with justice to the Trustees as a public body ; at 
the same time adverting, that as in the nature of the use thereof lock- 
gates cannot be made or kept perfectly tight for any length of time 
together, that a reasonable degree of leakage can be claimed by the 
Trustees as their right, by the same rule as they can take water for 
the lockage of the vessels, the mill estates upon this river being 
greatly benefited by the alteration of the mode of navigation from that 


of wears and flashes to that of cistern-locks. J. SMEATON.’: 


In selecting such quotations as the above, we have before 
stated that our intention was not so much to exhibit specimens 
of the talents as of the character of Mr. Smeaton; and both 
the articles which we have chosen are, we think, calculated to 


give the reader a correct idea of the probity, liberality, and 


modesty, which distinguished all his transactions. We shall 
conclude our view of the first volume by an enumeration of some 
of the most important parts of its contents. Among these we 
conceive are his Reports ¢ concerning the Practicability, &c. of 
a navigable Canal from Wilden-ferry, in the County of Derby, 
to King’s Bromley Common near Litchfield,’ and the several 
branches of the same; with the general estimates, &c. &c. — 
The report ‘upon the Harbour of Christ-church,’ and the several 
reports, estimates, &c. relative to the building of two light- 
houses at the Spurn-point, are also important articles ; and, in 
particular, we would refer to the last fifty pages of this volume, 
on various subjects relating to the Carron Iron Works, for the 
most unequivocal proof exhibited in it of the profound know. 
lege and skill of the author as a practical engineer. 

The second volume commences with Mr. Smeaton’s report 
‘upon the Questions proposed to him by the Committee for 
improving, widening, and enlarging London-brid ge; ‘the State 
of its great Arch ;’ ‘ the Water and Spur-wheels to be erected 
under the fifth Arch ;’ &c. &c. articles which will be read with 
nearly equal interest by the practical engineer and the man of 
general information. ‘Op 
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‘ On opening the great arch at London-bridge, by threwing twe 
arches into one, and the removal of a large pier, the excavation, 


around and underneath the sterlings of that pier, was so considerable, 


as to put the adjoining piers, that arch, and eventually the whole 
bridge, in great danger of falling. The previous opinions of some 
were positive, and the apprehensions of a// the people on this head 
were so great, that many persons would not pass over or under it, 


The surveyors employed were not adequate to such an exi ency. ° 


Mr. Smeaton was then in Yorkshire, where he was sent for by 
express, and from whence he arrived in town with the greatest expe. 
dition. He applied himself immediately to examine the bridge, and 
to sound about the dangerous sterlings, as minutely as, he could. 
The Committee of Common Council adopted his advice; which was, 
to re-purchase the stones of all the city gates, then lately pulled down, 


and lying in Moorfields, and to throw them pell-mell, (or pierre perdu,) 


into the water, to guard these sterlings, preserve the bottom from 
further corrosion, raise the floor under the arch, and restore the head 


of water necessary for the water-works to its original power; and * 


this was a practice he had before and afterwards adopted on other 


occasions. Nothing shews the apprehensions of the bridge falling, . 


more, than the alacrity with which his advice was pursued ;: the stones 
were re-purchased that day ; horses, carts, and barges were got 
weady, and the work instantly begun, though it was Sunday morning. 
Thus Mr. Smeaton, in all human probability, saved London-bridge 
from falling, and secured it till more effectual methods could be 
taken.’ 


The succeeding articles, through nearly three fourths of this 
volume, relate to plans, estimates, &c. for inland-canals and 
rivers ; and the remainder of it is occupied by various reports 


respecting the erection of engines, mills, and machinery of . 


almost every description: which, accompanied as they are by 
numerous plates illustrative and descriptive of their construc- 


tion and operation, must be of inestimable value to every man | 


who is engaged in similar undertakings, as well as highly in- 
teresting to the general reader, because they exhibit striking 
examples of human ingenuity, and of the growing prosperity 
of British manufactories. 

Volume iii. contains several reports relative to the improve- 


ment and formation of harbours; viz. those of Lynn, Wells, . 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Dunbar, Port Patrick, Dover, Sandwich, 
Tinmouth, Ramsgate, &c. Works of this kind are always 
important, whether we look to the great expence attending 
them, to their magnitude, or to the purposes which they are 
intended to effect; which are nothing less than to counteract 
the operations of nature, to give laws to the ocean, to circum- 
scribe its bounds, and to neutralize its fury. These are undertak- 


ings which require no common efforts ; and it is in these more - 
than im any that man displays the greatness of his mind. Other 


performé 
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performances may call forth his ingenuity, ‘but here energy, 
genius, and perseverance, must be combined in an eminent 
degree, in order to bring his labours to a successful conclusion. 
Of the several articles of this kind, that which relates to 
Ramsgate-harbour is the most interesting; it is intitled ¢ An 
Historical Account of the early Attempts towards a Harbour 
for the Downs, and of Proceedings inclusive of obtaining an 
Act of Parliament for establishing a Harbour for that Putpose 
at Ramsgate.’ ‘This report, which was published in 1791, was 
drawn up by the author aftet his appointment to the oflice of 
engineer to the harbour, at the request of the board of trustees, 
and is here also given at considerable length, occupying nearly 
sixty pages. Of the curious information which it contains, we 
afforded our readers some account in the viith volume of our 
New Series, pp. 388—398. 

The remainder of this volume is principally occupied with 
Teports relating to the erection of bridges, including the 
unfortunate one at Hexham, which is (we believe) nearly the 
only failure that the author experienced in the long course of 
his professional pursuits. The former bridge having been 
carried away by an unusually high flood, Mr. Smeaton appears 
to have been consuited as to a proper place and construction for 
anew bridge ; and we find him giving in his plan and estimate 


with rather more than his usual confidence. In his letter to . 


Mr. Donkin, he says, 


‘ I beg leave to acquaint you that I have fully considered the cone 
struction proper for a bridge over the river Tyne at Hexham, and 
have carefully computed every article of expence that will probably 
attend the erection of it in a substantial manner, and sufficient for me 
to risk my credit as an artist upon it.— 

‘ The bridge I propose to consist of nine arches, and to extend 
between the abutments 518 feet, and including the abutment wall, 
508 feet ; to be twenty feet wide over all, and about eighteen feet 

tween the parapets. I suppose it to be gravelled over in the man- 
ner of a good turnpike road, and the length of the road over the 
middle arch to be thirty-one feet above the surface of the river in its 
ordinary state: the height of the great inundation in the year 1771, 
being at this place ab ave that surface scarcely fourteen feet.’ 


After this confidence expressed, and doubtless felt, by Mr. 
Smeaton, great indeed must have been his disappointment on 
being informed that scarcely were his plans put into execu- 
tion, when they were all frustrated by another uncommonly 
rapid flood, which happened in 1782, and which reduced 
this noble structure toa heap of ruins. The author’s letter to 
Mr. Pickernell, on this distressing occasion, is so expressive 
of his feelings, that we. make no apology for giving it at 
lehgth : 

‘ Te 
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‘ To Mr. PICKERNELL. 

¢ Dear Sir, ‘ Austhorpe, 6th June 1782, 
¢ All our honours are now in the dust! It cannot now be said, 
that in the course of thirty years’ practice, and engaged in some of 
the most difficult enterprizes, not one of Smeaton’s works has failed ; 
Hexham bridge is a melancholy witness to the contrary ; yet, after 
all, I feel much less for honour and credit than I do for the actual 
loss sustained by Mr. Errington: it would give me muck satisfaction 
if that matter were settled between him and the county. I have 
heard that his appearance there at the Easter sessions much inclined 
the magistrates to see the matter in a favourable light ; but the diffi- 

culty was, how far it was in their power. 

‘ I saw Mr. Donkin in town, who acquainted me, that he was 
looking at it when it first appeared to give way; his son being but 
just returned from the south side, to see that the small arches there 
were safe, which was the only part they had any doubt about. He 
was wondering at the possibility that any structure could withstand 
such extreme violence, yet not at all expecting that any thing would 
hurt it; and remarked that before any thing appeared to give way, 
the water was up to the top of the dooming of the piers up stream 
when it scarcely touched the bottom of the impost down stream, which 
makes a fall of five feet, and it was not above a couple of minutes 
between first perceiving the mortar dropping out of the joints of the 
gofit and the fall of the arch, and six more were down in half an 
hour, so that it was so equally guarded that in a manner it all went 
together. Could I have known beforehand that there was a possibi- 
lity of a flood to come down so suddenly as to have made a fall through 
all thof extensive openings of five feet, I should certainly never have 
attempted the building a bridge in that situation, as that fall would 
necessarily create a velocity to the water in its passage of 1100 feet 
per minute : a velocity that it would require the strongest sluice-floor 
and aprons to withstand. I am therefore clear that it has forced 
away the very bed of the river and all before it. The occasion of this 
extreme suddenness in the waters coming down, which in that respect 
was far greater, according to all accounts, than in the great inunda- 
tion of 1771, though the total height not so great, was, doubtless, 


owing to this circumstance, that the afternoon before a very great: . 


downfall of snow happened, so deep as to cover the ground at an 
average two feet. This was immediately succeeded by a vast down- 
fall of rain, none of which would run off, till the whole body of 
snow was saturated like a spunge, and then, like the bursting of a 
snow-ball in the fire, it would come down all at once, and that so 
suddenly, that the lower reaches of the river not having time to be 
filled from the upper they would be comparatively empty ; and as 
the velocity of water depends upon its fall, or difference of level at 
any given place, and not upon its total height, the difference will de- 
pend upon the suddenness of its coming down ; and this being further 
hurried down by a violent gale of wind’ 





from both the Tynes, it would seem as if all the powers 


were collected to humble my pride and yours. The news came to 
10 me 





at north-west, the very direc." 
tion that, upon the whole, would tend to bring it down pa gp 
nature. 
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me like a thunderbolt ; as it was a stroke I least expected, and even 
yet can scarcely form a practical belief of its reality. A flood that 
could mount up to the top of the doomings of the piers was, however, 
pot a small, or even middling flood, in point of height; and as every 
object that entangled it would moderate its rapidity, it 1s not impro- 
bable but that the downfall of Hexham-bridge might be the saving of 
Corbridge; and by the spreading gradually over the wide haughs in 
many places below, was not more than a moderately large flood at 
Newcastle. There is, however, one consolation that attends this great 
misfortune, and that is, that I cannot see that any body is really to 
blame, or that any body is blamed: we all did our best, according 
to what appeared ; and all the experience I have gained is, not to 
attempt a bridge upon a gravel bottom in a river subject to such vio- 
lent rapidity. I remain, your most humbje servant, 

‘J. SMEATON.’ 


We must here conclude our report of this valuable pub- 
lication; which it would be needless, after our preceding 
observations, to recommend again to the serious study and 
contemplation of every man who has the ambition of rising 
to eminence as a Civil Engineer. 

Mr. Smeaton’s account of his most extraordinary and most 
useful work, the building of the Edystone Light-house, is not 
contained in these volumes, but was published separately many 
years since, and reported in the fifth and sixth volumes of our 
New Series. 





Art. VII. The Miscellaneous on of John Smeaton, Civil En- 
gineer, Sc. F.R.S. Comprising his Communications to the Royal 
Society ; printed in the Philosophical Transactions. Formin 
a fourth Volume to his Reports. [Illustrated with Plates. to. 

ail. 11s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co, | 

Tue principal contents of this volume are, Descriptions of cer- 

tain Improvements in the Construction of the Air-pump, 
and of an Engine for raising Water by Fire ; Improvements in 
the Mariner’s Compass; an Account of an Instrument for 
measuring a Ship’s Way at Sea; Description of a new Tackle 
or Combination of Pullies, and of a new Pyrometer and Hy- 
drometer; Observations of a Solar Eclipse, and of Mercury 
out of the Meridian near his greatest Elongation; a Discourse 
concerning the Menstrual Parallax, arising from the mutual 

Gravitation of the Earth and Moon; Observations on the Grae 

duation of Astronomical Instruments, and several Experimental 

Inquiries connected with Mechanical Subjects; viz. ¢ the 

natural Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills and other 

Machines, depending on a circular Motion ;’ ¢ an experimental 

Examination of the Quantity and Proportion of mechanie 

Power, 
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Power, necessary to be employed in giving different Degrees.of 
Velocity to heavy Bodies from a State of Rest;? and ¢ new 
fundamental Experiments on the Collision of Bodies.’ 

Our opinion of this volume is very different froni that which 
we have given of the other three. We are sorry, igdeed, that 
the friends of Mr, Smeaton deemed it necessary or proper to 
draw these essays out of the Transactions in which théy. were 
deposited, in order to attach them to the other parts of his 
valuable works, since they contain little that is calculated te 
add to the fame of the author or to the edification of the 
public. The improvements in different philosophical instru- 
ments, which occupy a considerable portion of this volume,” 
are nearly all superseded by more recent and superiog con~ 
structions ; and the same may be said of his memoif relative 
to the division of astronomical instruments. His experi- 
ments, also, on what are termed the mechanic powers, &c. 
— at least his philosophical deductions from them, — are 
by no means calculated to establish the reputation of Mr, 
Smeaton either as a philosopher or a mathematician. As a prace 
tical engineer, he stood unrivalled : but, as a man of science, 
he scarcely attained to mediocrity. The only valuable paper 
in the volume, and this might have been added as a sup~ 
plement to one of the preceding, is that which contains his 
‘ experimental Inquiry concerning the natural Powers of Wind 
and Water to turn Mills and other Machines depending on a 
circular Motion.’ It may be supposed that this paper sup- 
plies useful practical maxims and results, which the author 
had many opportunities of confirming in the long course of his 
professional practice, and as such it is a desirable acquisition 
to the civil engineer; this article, therefore, we would have 
reserved ; but the rest might safely have been left to an undis- 
turbed repose in the ponderous mass from which they have 
been taken. : 





—_ 


Ant. VIII. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &&e. 
selected from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England 


[ Article.concluded from our last Number.] 


T If. of this volume is introduced by a short preface, ane 

founcing some alteration of plan for the purpose of exhi- 

biting a minute annual account of the proceedings of the 

Society, and of enabling it to present the public every year with 

a volume, or at least a part of avolume. Learned bodies, and- 

gentlemen associated: for the advancement of science and . 
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neral improvements have often found it convenient to publish 
their Transactions in parts ; and perhaps the cravings of curio~ 
sity are better consulted and the zeal of ingenious men in every 
department is more stimulated, by a slender annual supply, than 
by a cargo of information for which they must wait three or 
four years. 

Following the preface, is a sketch of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting in 18133; at which Sir B. Hobhouse, after 
having been unanimously re-elected President, adjudged the 
Honorary Premium of the Bedfordian Gold Medal, which had 
been offered for the best Essay on the Commutation of Tithes, 
to the Rev. James Willis, of Sopley, near Ringwood, Hants: 
who, no,doubt, was highly pleased with this honour, and whose 
name was intitled to a place in the minutes of the proceedings. 
We did not, however, expect that this Society was ambitious of 
resembling certain convivial meetings at the Crown and Anchor, 
by putting it on record that ¢ at dinner this, rev. gentleman’s 
health was drank with great respect and eclat,’ — we conclude, 
with three times three, and an insufferable clattering of glasses. 

Arranged under different heads, is an account of the distri- 
bution of many premiums and bounties to sundry claimants 3 
among which we were delighted to find premiums to servants 
for long faithful servitude. ‘To this branch of rewards, we wish 
to invite the attention of the public, because it is notorious 
that the moral character of servants has greatly degenerated. 
Of the praise of being good and faithful, few now are am- 
bitious, and instances of long servitude are very rare. To 
go from place to place, or from situation to situation, (as the 
servants term it,) is their prevalent habit, and attachment to 
masters and mistresses seems quite out of the question with 
them. With this disposition, they are not anxious for any more 
character than such as will be a passport to a new place, and 
care not how soon they are dismissed. If some methods could 
be devised for curing or even checking this growing evil in so- 
ciety, we should rejoice. The awarding of premiums to in- 
dividuals for long and faithful servitude is a proof, indeed, of 
the esteem in which such servants are held : but the benefit to 
society would be increased in an incalculable degree, if we could 
render the generality of servants ambitious of such rewards. — 
We comment on this subject, for the purpose of inducing others 
to take it into serious consideration. Could not our old and 
truly public-spirited friend Mr. Matthews favour us with an 

essay on the principles and conduct of modern servants ? 
After the class of Mecuanics, which is rather meagre, we 
are presented with alist of new members ; and, last of all, with 
the substance of the President’s speech, delivered at table after 
Rev. Nov. 1815. yi his 
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his health had been toasted by the company at dinner. Here, 
as on similar occasions, flattery and facts are very ingeniously 
blended, and the orator shews his address both in the compli- 
ments which he distributes and in the observations which he 
makes. Sir Benjamin is proud of the good opinion, the 
support, the approbation, and the kindness of the assembly ; 
they-are cordials to his heart; and he hopes that the gentle- 
men will be pleased not only with his expressions of grati- 
tude, but with the favuorable report of the Society under his 
superintendance. 


‘ Speaking of the Society, and the numercus advantages which 
had flowed from it, he said, that as it had now existed for the space 
of 36 years, no proof of its beneficial tendency could be wanting. 
Had it not been erected on the most solid basis, it would long, ere 
this time, have been annihilated. — Institutions, having no foundation 
in reason and sound principles, lived, comparatively speaking, but 
for a day. ‘The subscribers, seeing no adequate return in utility for 
the funds which they contributed, dropped off, one by one; and the 
establishment fell into gradual decay, and final ruin: the very con- 
trarv had been the lot of this Society. The subscribers had nume- 
rously increased year after year ; admission into it had been sought 
by the powerful, the wealthy and the wise; similar institutions of 
the most respectable nature had desired to correspond with it; and 
distant nations acknowledged their obligations for its communications.’ 
—‘ In addition to this argument in favour of the utility of the So- 
ciety, arising from its long existence and general estimation, he might 
state, he observed, that to invite agricultural experiments by means 
of premiums, and to communicate the results to the world, was one 
of the great ends of the Society ; and that numberless instances could 
be produced to shew that it had not failed of success.’ 


The President next adverts to several subjects and circum- 
stances which very naturally attracted his notice, and concludes 
with some pertinent remarks on the importance of agriculture, 
and on the service rendered to it by this Society ; which, with 
the whole of his speech, were received with marks of applause. 
Well, indeed, may the members applaud, since Sir Benjamin 
places them ¢ amongst the best benefactors of the human race.’ 
In justice to the speaker, we must add that this address is a 
fair specimen of after-dinner-oratory. 

The first article which occurs, and which is highly eulogized 
in the President’s speech, is the before mentioned Prize 
Essay on the Commutation of Tithes, by the Rev. James Willis, 
of Sopley, Hants. ‘This essay has for its motto a line in Ju- 
venal, which contains an important truth neatly expressed, viz. 
6° Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud sapientia dicit ;’ and which, in 
many discussions and inquiries, is worth remembering. It is 
certainly desirable to receive a matured dissertation on the 
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Commutation of Tithes from the pen of a clergyman, who 
may be supposed to watch over the interests of our eccle- 
siastical establishment, while he consylts the good of the public 

at large; and the mode in which Mr. Willis see ducen the sub- 
ject is so truly manly and ingenuous, that our readers cannot 
fail to applaud it: 


¢ I hope it will not be considered as too presuming in any indivi- 
dual, particularly in an ecclesiastic, to offer his se ntiments, founded 
on fact and on experiment, on the great evil the agricultural world 
now complain of, namely, tithes ; when the experience of the writer, 
as well as that of his parishioners, can mutually congratulate each 
other of having enjoyed for many years much comfort and advantage 
in the labours of the field, by generally adopting a commutation of 
tithes, in the stead of taking them in kind. When. the good of the 
whole empire is the point to be considered, no opinion or fact, [humbly 
presume, ought to be withheld from public investigation, that may 
tend in any way to advance the interest of the whole. The clergy, 
as well as the laity, are bound to contribute any information they 
may respectively possess, and both patriotically make some personal 
sacrifice tor a permanent benefit to their country. Individually 
feeling much happiness from the many advantages arising from the 
commutation of tithe, I must beg leave to submit them with much 
deference to the judgment of your honourable Society, entreating that 
indulgence which the difficulties of such a subject will naturally re- 
quire. Deeply impressed with this idea, [I have entered the arena 
with no small anxiety, and the motive alone must apologize for any 
errors or defects. ‘Lhe following observations may be supposed by 
some to come but strangely from the pen of a cle rgyman, holding a 
tithe estate ; ; but I cannot sacrifice the truth in complimenting any 
system of our establishment, however ancient the institution, by 
giving it excellencies which it has not, or by concealing the defor- 
mities or incoveniences which it has. I consider tithes, . in their pre- 
sent shape, as mest highly prejudicial to all the interests of agriculture, 
and consequently to the welfare of my country ; and at this moment 
more particularly so, because now the exigencies of the state abso- 
lutely require a most spirited extension of the culture of our soil, to 
feed the wants of an increasing population.’ 


Mr. Willis having been thus fully convinced by extensive obs _ 
servation that tithes, taken in kind, have operated as a check to 
improvements and to a due course of husbandry, he is very soli- 
citous to promote a commutation ; and he is not deterred from 


stating his plan for this purpose by those senseless alarmists 
who vociferate the danger of innovation : 


‘ What (says he) is the history of man, but a succession of in- 
novation and amendment, attributable solely to the blessed light of the 
Gospel ? I mean not any innovation that de stroys, but that which 
alld | to the happiness of a people ; that innovation, which softens the 
rigour of any antiquated maxim which bears hard on the labours of 
the people ; that innovation, which would give new life and vigour to 
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our national agriculture, and to which all the other powers in Europe 
at present are directing their energy and skill.’ 


From his brethren, the clergy, this essayist expects little op- 
position: but he is aware that lay-impropriators may possibly be 
hostile to his views; and he therefore reminds them of the nae 
ture of their tenure, in order to check in them any arrogant 
assumptions over the clergy : 


¢ When we consider by what means the original proprietors came into 
ossession of their impropriations, we conceive they would have much 
biee reason of complaint than the clergy, whoare the only labourers in 
the vineyard, if some /egis/ative alteration: was immediately to take 
place, and even legally enforced in the form of some commutation ; 
as these very impropriations which they possess, are the fruits of a 
violent change of the constitution, and mo less than the plunder of the 
church, wrested from the clergy by the rapacity of Henry the-Eighth. 
This dissolution of the monasteries very unjustly enriched the favourites 
of the king, from that period until now, at the expence of the people, 
and gave rise to a tax (a monstrous and abominable evil to future 
enerations) denominated. the poor-rate, which at this day is little 
am than six millions a year. It.is not necessary-to digress farther by 
considering minutely the merits or demerits of the Dissolution, as it 
would protract these pages far beyond the- intentions of the writer ; 
indeed the circumstance Ses been mentioned, merely to shew that my 
brethren alone (and certainly most unjustly so) should not incur the 
displeasure of the farming world, whilst the greater part of the reve- 
nues of our church are in the handsoflaymen. It is well known by 
agriculturists who have to do with doth in the arrangement of their 
tithes, that the clergy who have the /east share in this ecclesiastical 
provision, are often more liberal and more considerate to their tenants 
than the laity, who have by far the Jargest portion, and do nothing 
but receive it” =. 


We applaud the writer for speaking out on this subject ; and 
though we cannot, any more than Mr. W., digress on the se- 
veral topics which this passage suggests, they are surely of no 
small importance. 

All preliminary points having beeh duly considered, the 
essayist at last comes to his plan, which is very simple, and 
which is capable of adoption in most parishes. ‘The plan, in- 
deed, is nothing more than an account of the mode of arrange- 
ment adopted by Mr. W. and his parishioners : 


¢ The churchwarden brings me a moiety of the rent of my tithes 
every Lady and Michaelmas-day. The rent of the whole: parish is 
levied on my parishioners by a tithe-rate made at a public vestry, and 
sanctioned by their universal consent. I have left the whole regulation, 
as to the annual quantum of value, wholly to themselves: but in other 
cases it may be ascertained by a regular survey, or at a valuation to 
be levied in money, according to the variation of the market price ; 
and when I have proposed a rise according to circumstances, wi 
ave 
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have always voluntarily regulated the rate, and invariably set the real 
value of my living to the times price. I ascribe much facility in this 
simple arrangement by honourably and confidently leaving the whole 
matter of arrangement entirely to themselves.’ 


Should the principles here stated be deemed worthy of the 
attention of Parliament, Mr. W. is of opinion that the outline 
of a bill founded on them could with facility be sketched : 


‘ Suppose a living to be sool. per annum, ascertained by a sur- 
vey, or any other mode of valuation, to meet the fluctuating price 
of grain, let the average of the gazetted prices for every year fix the 
quantum to be paid in leu of tithes. The churchwardens should then 
be authorised to levy, by a half-yearly rate, the moiety of the living, 
250]. on the occupiers of all lands within the parish; but always re- 
gulating the tithe-rate on the average of the gazetted prices. The 
churchwarden must be armed with similar powers as the collectors of 
the poor-rate or Jand-tax, and themselves must be subject to certain 
penalties.in default of not paying the titheholder, twenty days after 
Michaelmas and Lady-day, a moiety of the tithe so regulated as above 
mentioned. Vestries may be called to aid the churchwardens in their 
duty ; and in case of any dispute, the ye | or Quarter-Sessions, as 
in the appeal of the poorerate, shall have full authority to determine. 
A responsibility must be attached to some person to levy the rate, 
and pay the titheholder at a certain time ; and none so proper as the 
churchwardens, who are more immediately connected with the affairs 
of their respective churches. No provision is made for the church 
wardens to compensate them for their labour, because they are 
naturally landholders, and the advantage accruing to them and their 
fellow-parishioners from such a regulation, must be considered ag 
sufficient and ample amends. The land and property-tax, as is usual, 
to be paid by the owners; all other taxes by occupiers of the 
tithes. 

‘ I cannot conceive, that if such a plain, simple regulation was to 
pass into a law immediately, how any titheholder could object to it, 
that wishes well to himself and to his country. The rise and fall of 
the value of his tithe is provided for by the rise and fall of grain. 
His income is brought to him without trouble or the slightest vex- 
ation; and the unpleasantness of making so many bargains with as 
many individuals, and taking the crops in kind, which is still more 
irksome to all*parties, would be completely done away.’ 


Motives of delicacy, it is surmised, may operate with Par- 
liament to prevent their interference with the antient property 
of the church: but the author reminds us that this delicacy 
_ has not always influenced them ; and that, in order to encou- 
' rage the growth of madder, the Legislature did actually step in 
to controul and limit the mode and quantum of tithe. After all, 
it is some consolation to Mr. W. that the parties interested 
can settle the commutation of tithes without the interference 
ef Government, if they are so disposed. 
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Throughout this treatise, the judgment and moderation of the 
writer are so conspicuous, that every reader must allow him to 
be intitled to the Bedfordian Gold Medal; and we hope that his 
suggestions wil] meet with the practical attention which they 
merit. — Mr. W. is fond of Latin quotations, but he does not 
always give them correctly. The line from Juvenal at p. 258. 
has adest for habes. 

Hints on Planting ; by Sir R.C. Hoare, Bart. — The object 
of this short paper is to establish, by a statement of facts, a 
principle which few now will be disposed to controvert, that on 
poor soils planting is more profitable than the growth of corn. 
Sir Richard’s exerfplification is curious. In the year 1758, 
about three-quarters of an acre of very shallow soil had been 
planted, chiefly with trees of the fir-tribe, by his predecessor at 
Stourhead. ‘This plantation had been neglected: but, in 1813, 
ninety-two trees, worthy of the hatchet, were found on this 
spot. On being cut down, they produced ninety tons of mea- 
sured timber ; which, at 4l. per ton, amounted to 36ol.; yield- 
ing at the rate of 81. 14s. 6d. per acre, or 6]. 10s. 10d. for the 
three quarters. The Buronet wishes it to be remarked that 
the spot, though poor, was sheltered; and that shelter is very 
necessary to the rapid growth of Scotch and Spruce Firs. 

A Miscellaneous Essay on Vegetation and Tillage, and many 
Defects still seen in our general Practice; accompanied with a 
Description of a Plough for anew Mode of Culture; and of a Land- 
Roller, more effectual, it is believed, than any in use, for the more 
equal Compression of an uneven Surface. By Lewin Tugwell, 
Esq. — This essay is of considerable extent, occupying the 
largest portion of the remainder of the volume. We notice its 
length, however, not for the purpose of applauding but rather 
of censuring Mr. Tugwell’s prolixity, since he appears to 
belong to the Spin-text family, and to have the gift of bringing 
together the most irrelevant topics. This is indeed a mnuscel- 
laneous essay, — a true omnium-gatherum lucubration. Not only 
have we hints on vegetation, agriculture, and agricultural 
machines, but something on almost every other subject. If we 
have no mention of the longitude, we are conducted to the 
antipodes ; and, if Saturn’s ring be not introduced, we have in 
lieu a plentiful shower of meteoric stones. Sunday and Bible- 
Societies, the Slave-trade, the Small-pox, and Vaccination, are 
not forgotten ; mortar, gun-powder, and atheistical notions, are 
happily blended with ¢ the genii of soils’ and ¢ atmospherical pos- 
sessions ;’ and hydrogen and oxygen with ¢ the sceptic properties 
of the air.’ (P. 331.) Rarely have we met with so rambling a 
performance; and we are surprised that the writer did not listen 
to the suggestion of the Committee which recommended con- 
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Jensation previously to its being inserted in these Transactions. 
Mr. Tugwell is, no doubt, a man of observation and long ex- 
perience, and many of his suggestions are judicious, though we 
suspect that he is a little conceited ; be this, however, as it may, 
he has not a happy knack of writing. Yet his occasional 
quaintnesses amuse us, and so do his metaphors. ‘The expres- 
sion of ¢ wearing lands down to a thread-bare state’ may be 
allowable: but when, in prosecuting the metaphor, he talks of 
‘ recloathing their nude particles,’ we could not refrain from a 
smile. His philosophy also, in the following passage, (or rather 
his illustration of that philosophy,) will probably entertain the 
reader : 


‘ In a certain case, on a barren tract that had been sown year after 
after year during a long period successively with oats, till in the 
common phrase it would not bear a new one for an old one, and then 
no longer ploughed, had been often remarked a small spot of a very: 
superior cast, producing grass abundantly, whilst nothing of the kind 
was seen elsewhere around it; and which, after many conjectures re- 
specting its cause, it was at last developed by an elderly person 
recollecting that, forty years before, a single waggon load of dung, 
merely to unload the carriage, had been thinly scattered over its 
surface. This one would conjecture (although it may not be right 
to rely much on analogy) is illustrated by the operation of the cras- 
samentum or cruor of the blood in the animal system, which, considered 
as a vinculum, or bond of union for its other components, may become 
a medium or vehicle for its caloric, and thus preserve an oe sm tem- 
perature through the whole of its mass ; and which we may suppose 
is one operation of the mucilage in both animal and vegetable manures, 
while it further constitutes in earths a ground for their fermentation, 
attraction of atmospherical properties, and stimulus for the extension, 
and pabulum for the growth, of the vegetable fibre.’ 


Mr. 'T. refers also to a discovery of M. Saussure, which he 
introduces at p. 338. 


‘ It was a valuable discovery, in the present age, of the younger 
Saussure, and which was afterwards confirmed by the experiments of 
Bertholet and others, that oxygen (that almost universal agent in the 
operations of nature) is absorbed from the atmosphere only by mould 
formed of decomposed and decomposing, organic, substances; while pure, 
original, elemental earth, he asserts, has not that power ; and further 
observes, that the vegetable or organic earth is found to. contain a 
greater proportion of carbon, than belongs to the plants from which 
It proceeds. 

‘From this discovery is seen the necessity for replenishing pure 
original earth with all the recrements and decaying substances of 
both the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; such only having access 
and affinity to, and associating with, the properties of the great 
universal elaboratory, the atmosphere.’ 


So much for Mr. T.’s theory of vegetation. As to his 
suggestions for the improvement of agriculture, they are often 
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excellent, and we wish that they had been exhibited ‘ unmixed 
with baser matter.” We are of opinion that the splitting 
plough and divided land-roller will be found useful implements ; 
though, without the plates, we cannot afford such a description 
of them as will be intelligible to our readers. 

Report of the Committee for inspecting Swedish and other Turnips, 
in Claim of Premiums offered by the Bath and West of England 
Society. —'This report states the average acreable amount of a 
crop of Swedish turnips, growing at Pyt-house farm, at 38 tons 
13cwt. 64 lbs; and at Berwick farm a crop of drilled purple 
Norfolks at 31tons 1cwt. 2qrs. 24lbs. These were grown 
by Mr. Bennett of Pyt-house ; whose general farming system 
so pleased the Committee, that they requested an account of 
it, and in consequence we are presented in the following article 
with 4 Letter from John Bennett, Esq. on his Mode of Farming ; 
March 14. 1814. Avery clear report of the system of proceed- 
ing on both his farms is here given by Mr. Bennett, and we 
wish that we had space for the insertion of his letter entire: 
but, as we must be content with an extract, we shall select that 

ortion of it which details his management of the turnip- 
linsbandry : 


‘I fallow my wheat stubbles as deep as the soil will admit of be- 
fore Christmas, and cart all the dung from my yards, as fast as it 
accumulates, into the frelds, and stack it in large heaps, in readiness 
for my turnips. As early as the land will work in the Spring, the 
fallows are run back, and harrowed down fine: these operations 
should be done in dry weather. It is then ploughed by a swing 
plough (it cannot be done by a two-wheel plough) into single boat- 
ridges, twenty-seven inches from centre to centre of each ridge. 
The dung is then carted on the ground, to the amount, as near as I 
can ascertain, of twelve two-ox cart-loads per acre. My carts mea- 
sure 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet g inches, and 16 inches high, besides 
six such boards at the side, and are filled as high as they will bear. 
The dung is spread by women or girls in the intervals between the 
ridges, and the ridges are immediately split by the plough, and the 
dung covered up: by this operation a ridge is formed exactly over 
the ne. The seed ts then drilled by a double drill, which is drawn 
by one horse or ox, and deposits the seed immediately over the dung 
on the tops of the ridges. In doing this, care must be taken that 
the drill is set to the proper width, as the ridges sometimes vary from 
being thrown up by different men. To do this I measure about 
twenty ridges, and, having found the average width, set the drill 
accordingly. It is desirable to have the rows of turnips at equal dis- 
tances, that the horse-hoe may be worked to advantage. As soon as 
my turnips are up, I always strew lime-dust or coal-ashes over the 
young plants, and if possible in the dew of the morning, or when the 
leaves are wet with rain ; this sometimes stops the fly, at the trifling 
cost of about 16, per acre. As soon as the plants are in rough leaf, a 
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small swing plough is used to pare away the earth from both sides of 
the plants, going as near to them as possible. ‘The women next 
begin hoeing them with nine-inch hoes, leaving the plants from nine 
to ten inches asunder, and perfectly single; this is always done at 
once; for it is impossible to thin turnips evenly when drilled, if they 
are done ill at the first hoeing. I have the rows looked over again 
by the women, for the purpose of pulling up the weeds that escaped 
the first hoeing. A few days after the hand-hoeing, the horse-hoes 
are set to work, by which the intervals are well seateiidland the soil 
prevented from cracking, and consequently the turnips secured from 
being burnt up in dry weather. This horse-hoeing is repeated three or 
four times, as may be necessary ; but I do not earth them up till late 
in the autumn, when the leaves of the turnips begin to drop. The 
double mould-board plough is then used, which earths up the turnips 
so as nearly to cover them.’ 


‘The subsequent information must not be withholden: 


¢ I have long been in the habit of preserving a large quantity of 
turnips, which are grown on my field in preparation for wheat, | 
keeping them between sheep-hurdles pitched at six feet from eac 
other ; thereby forming a long stack, piled as high as is necessary to 
form a roof; the same 1s thatched over, but left open at the sides for 
the air to pass through ; the more airy the situation, the better. The 
green must not be cut off too close, so as to injure the crown of the 
turnip, for a turnip will either shoot out, or decay immediately ; 
should ihe crown be injured, it will decay. Ina stack of this kind, 
turnips will grow slowly the whole of the winter, and may be preserved 
‘till the end of April; though I generally consume mine much earlier, 
and then stack my Swedish turnips between the same hurdles, and keep 
them till the end of May. I have only toadd, by way of observation, 
' that experience has taught me that the distance before mentioned for 
drilling the rows of turnips, and for having them in the rows, is that 
which will produce the greatest acreable produce. It is best to drill 
full two pounds of seed to an acre; for when thick in plant, turnips 
are not so subject to be destroyed by the fly; they cannot be hoed 
too early, if the hoers can distinguish them from the weeds. 

‘ I believe the best manure for turnips (except yard dung and ve. 
getable ashes) to be fresh earth. I generally contrive to raise yard 
dung enough to manure the whole of my turnip land; and it is un- 
wise to sow more land than can be supplied with manure. T'en acres 
of land, well dunged, will produce more weight of turnips than twenty 
in an impoverished state, and will cost but half the expence in labour. 
I consider my turnips as the most profitable crop ; in proof of which 
I would inform you, that nearly all the oxen and cows which were 
exhibited in my stalls are sold completely fat ; they never had any 
food but turnips, excepting two months feed on after-grass, and a 
very small quantity of hay with the turnips.’ 


Mr. B. adopts the stall-feeding system so strongly recom 

mended by Mr. Curwen. 
Report of the Committee for conducting the Ploughing Match for 
the Premiums of the Bath Society, 1814.—Though we have already 
noticed 
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noticed two exhibitions of this kind, we must not silently pass 
over this paper, which records the victory of a swing-plough 
drawn by two oxen, and states the ploughman, in the above ex- 
periment, to be €a stout lad of only thirteen years of age 5 
which proves the objection ‘ that oxen are not to be managed 
by boys” to be incorrect.’ 

On Corn Laws. — Respecting the arguments offered in Par- 
liament, and in numerous pamphlets, in favour of the Corn-bill 
recently passed, the superintending Committee of this Society 
do not feel it prudent to offer an opinion ; would it not, then, 
have been prudent to have suppressed this paper ? 

On the Larch-Blight. —This blight seems to be no blight ; 
and the alarm excited about the downy appearance on some 
Larch-trees, in a letter from Mr. Matthews inserted in the Bath 
Chronicle, which is denominated £ a disease of a most inveterate 
and alarming nature,’ turns out, like many other alarms, to be 
a matter of noconsequence. ‘The Larch is a valuable tree, but 
it is not igni impenctrabile lignum. 

On the Management of his Farm in the Vale of Glamorgan. 
By John Franklen, Esq.— After Mr. F. has detailed his method 
of farming, he concludes his letter with the following observ- 
ations, in which he expresses the universal feeling of farmers at 
the present moment : 


‘As to the corn trade, it must be known to every practical agricul- 
turist, that the great increase in the price of labour, and the increase 
of taxes, make it impossible for the grower to render corn at the 
present reduced price ; so that less corn will be raised, and we shall 
pay a bounty for importation. Therefore I hope Parliament will 
disregard the interested clamours of the consumers in cities and towns, 
(who know not the farmer's ore) and wisely determine what 
is best for the general welfare. I think that a commutation for tithe, 
a general inclosure-bill, and leases, would all be so.’ 


Upon the Commutation of Tithes. — Mr. Willis very properly 
made a reference to the case of lay-rectors in the passage which 
we quoted from his essay : (see p.276.) but, though he touched 
on this subject, he had not placed it in every point of view. Still, 
it is evident that from lay-impropriators the great obstacle to a 
general commutation for tithes is likely to arise; and, when the 
anonymous writer of the paper before us remarks that ¢ it is not 
a mere commutation of tithes, it is annihilation that is required,’ 
we suspect that he is, or is likely to be, a lay-rector. We 
agree, however, with him that the commutation of tithes is not 
a mere clerical question, and that the property of those who 
claim a perpetuity in tithes must not be sacrificed to those who 
have only a life-interest in them. 44, 5.4... 


A paper 
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A paper intitled Remarks on the foregoing Essay, by Mr. Mat- 


thews, our old friend, very temperately comments on the style 
of the above letter, and places the subject in a clear point of 
view. Mr. M. first states the arguments of those who contend 
that zithes do not operate as an impediment to the farmer, and 
then sensibly combats them : 


‘ The arguments for that fallacious opinion are in substance these : 

‘ ys. That tithes are a part of the va/ue of the land; only payable 
to a second person, instead of the land-owner. 

‘ 2. That if the land were let tithe-free, the tithe would still be 
included in the rent, and the taker of the land must pay one-fifth, or 
some proportion, the more to his landlord, on that account. 

‘ 3. That therefore it is the same thing to the farmer, whether, in 
the first instance, he pay sos. per acre to the land-owner, or 40s. to 
him, and tos. to the tithe claimant. 

¢ This would be sound argument, if the whole business lay within 
those general terms of calculation; but the contrary is too evident 
to need the formality of proof. 

‘ By taking his whole bargain at a fixed annual sum, the farmer has 
only one party to account with, only one interest to satisfy; and 
whatever be the return for his industry, skill, and expence, he knows. 
nothing of the uncertain drawback of a tithe-clamant during the 
whole term of his lease. But where a farm is liable to tithe, the 
claimant has the option of compounding, or not; and it is not to be 
expected, as the law now stands, that he should forego his rights, 
and not fix his own arbitrary terms. It is true that in some in- 
stances the power is far from being abused; but exceptions are fre- 
quent. The lands of the country are of various quality ; and to 
bring them a// into the most productive state of which they are ca- 
pable (which is the grand business of agriculture, where population 
demands it,) vastly different modes of culture, and proportions of 
expence, should be employed. Instances are perpetually occurring 
in which the first expences of a valuable scheme of improvement 
would be so great, so disproportioned to a frst return of crops, that 
if a tithe-claimant should take in kind one-tenth of the produce, withe 
out having contributed any part of the cost, the farmer, instead of 
being a gainer, must be a considerable loser. ‘The public indeed 
would be a gainer, through the medium of doth cultivator and tithe- 
taker, who together would bring the whole impraved produce ‘into 
the market; but the party who had furnished the labour, ingenuity, 
and cost, must content himself as well as he could. It is in vain to 
say, as sometimes has been pretended, theoretically, that the culti- 
vator will generally sell his remaining share at so much the higher 
price, as to reimburse himself. Jn order to do this, the share taken 
in tithe, or at least the extra produce, must first be annihilated, or 
taken out of the market. It may be said that this is supposing an 
extreme case ; but it would be no uncommon one, if farmers were 
not naturally restrained by prudential motives; and extreme cases, 
numerously multiplied, must make an extreme aggregate grievance !? 
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Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society, 
in Scotland, on Weights and Measures; by Mr. Matthews, — 
This extract is judiciously made, and we wish that the object 
of the report Faron it is extracted could be obtained, viz. a 
simple and uniform system of weights and measures throughout 
the British empire. With this paper is given ¢ a Sketch of a 
Plan for establishing Uniformity of Weights and Measures 
throughout Scotland, by Professor Playfair, of Edinburgh ;’ 
after which Mr. M. adds : 


¢ Thus far Professor Playfair: who well deserves the thanks of 
the Committee of the Highland Society, for so able an effort of ge. 
nius and application. One is almost tempted to wish that there could 
be a complete overturning of all the varieties of British weights and 
measures, for the sake of introducing uniformity on such simple and 
scientific principles. It is very much like a satire on hwman genius 
and energy, that, century after century, all efforts should be una- 
vailing to correct that confusion on the subject of weights and mea- 
sures, which seems to be growing, insiead of lessening, continually : 
not that the evil, in a moral point of view, is demonstrably so great 
as some writers have supposed ; it may be chiefly regarded as trouble- 
some and disgraceful to an enlightened nation,’ 


On the Management of Coppice Woods. By ‘Thomas Davis, 
Esq.—The observations of this gentleman on the management 
and cutting of coppice or underwood indicate a practical know- 
lege of the subject. ‘To prevent the decay of these underwoods, 
to which from their very mode of treatment they are liable, 
(being cut down about every fourteenth year,) Mr. D. recom- 
mends attention to the production of roots; to cut with a smooth 
and clean diagonal stroke, as close to the ground as possible ; and 
to fill up vacancies by laying down some branches of the stools. 
He differs on some points from his father, who in the 7th vol. 
of these papers -published an Essay On she Management of 
Woods, &c. When coppice-wood is compared to “ pollard 
trees growing under ground,’ Mr. Davis junior wishes it to be 
remembered that this comparison is correct as to the roots of 
trees, but not as to their heads. He urges also the necessity of 
draining, by deep and well appointed trenches, all wet places 
intended for the growth of timber or underwood; and of secur- 
ing the young shoots of both from the bite and tread of cattle. 

The last paper contains a list of the premiums and bounties 
adjudged by this Society, at the annual meetings since the pub- 
lication of the preceding volume; together with a general 
recapitulation, by which it appears that, exclusively of gold and 
silver medals, the Bath and West of England Society, from its 
commencement in 1777 to 1809, had expended in premiums 
for the engouragement of agriculture, &c. 38571. 18s. 6d. 

1 Thus 
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Thus have we presented our readers with a glance at the 
contents of this volume, which fully proves the Society, from 
whom it proceeds, to be alive to the object of the institution; and 
we should have pleasure in thinking that the notice which we 
have taken of it in our pages may in any degree contribute to 
expand the fame, to stimulate the exertions, and to advance the 
prosperity of so laudable an association. 








Art. IX. Collections from the Greek Anthology; and from the 
Pastoral, Elegiac, and Dramatic Poets of Greece. By the Rev. 
Robert Bland and others. Large 8vo. pp. 526. 18s. Boards. 
Murray. 1813. 


WE seldom take up the Greek Anthology without something 
like a feeling of melancholy. ‘Two or three volumes now 
comprise all the elegant trifles in which the Grecian lover 
praised the charms of his mistress, or complained of her cruelty, 
or mourned her infidelity; the higher strains in which the 
moralist lamented the brevity and uncertainty of life; and the 
sepulchral inscriptions which commemorated ‘ the name, the 
years, and the excellences of the departed.” For those composi- 
tions which remain, we are. indebted to the doubtful taste of 
selectors of comparatively modern ages; and, while we have to 
thank them for preserving to us many pieces of exquisite beauty, 
it is also impossible not to assert the utter deficiency of any 
admissible claims to admiration in a large proportion of the 
poems contained in the Greek Anthologies. ‘This is not alto- 
gcther attributable toa want of taste in the compilers themselves: 
since, for instance, the age in which Agathias flourished (that age 
of which Gibbon has said that then the Italians only ‘ did not 
totally neglect their antient literature,” and when expressions 
of equally frigid commendation might with propriety be applied 
to the few other places in which even the shadow of literature 
existed,) ought to form his ample excuse for incorrectness of 

judgment on matters of taste. | 
If we look at the decline and fali of eloquence, which had 
gradually decayed from the thunder of Demosthenes, till, in the 
age in question, men learnfto be energetic by rule, and the 
rhetorician took place of the orator, we shall not expect much 
either from the poet or the selector. It is true, indeed, that 
one study is sometimes cultivated to the neglect or the pre- 
judice of another: but, when we have a tolerable number of 
specimens in any species of literary composition, they will 
furnish us with an almost unerring test of the degree of excel- 
lence which we may hope to find in others from the same 
age and the same people ; — at least, we shall thus be enabled 
to 
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to appreciate their tate. Accordingly, with the decay of elo- 
quence, we find a great alteration in the fashionable poetry ; 
and, to use the language of the preface to the work before us, 
© when Agathias in the eighth century attempied to give sound 
to the lyre of Greece, it returned a feeble tinkling to the 
touch, before it lay mute tor ever.’ 

Still, however, we recur with never failing relish to the Greek 
Anthologivs 3 because the variety and beauty of many of the 
compositions, the natural flow of language, and the happy ease 
and elegance so conspicuous in others, constantly supply new 
sources of p'easurt. Ji we seldom meet with any thing that is 
particularly striking in poimt of tdea, we should remember that 
this does not seem to have been an aim of the Greek epigrame- 
matisis. ‘T’o express common feelings in a concise yet elegant 
style was the hicight of their ambition; and prejudiced indeed 
must he be who denies that in this respect they have com- 
pletely succeeded: yet, considering the fashionable style of 
poetry in the present day, --- and remembering that the majority 
of our race of poetical readers are in a high wrought and almost 
unnatural state of feeling, from a Jong familiarity with narra- 
tions of a paitui interest, and delineations of the strongest and 
blackest passions that shake the human breast,—we should 
scarcely expect the lirhter graces of Grecian poetry to be re- 
ceived with much attention. He whose sympathy is excited 
only by the despair of the lover of Thyrza when eterzally separ- 
ated from the object of his adoration, or by the wild ravings of 
Sir Eustace Grey, is not very likely to take much interest in the 
complaint of lovers who express no determination of refusing 
comfort from a second mistress, if the first should prove 
unfaithful. Even to those whose feelings are of a tenderer 
cast, and who listen with more pleasure to the pathos of 
Gertrude of Wyoming or the sufferings of Wilfrid, we can 
hardly recommend a species of poetry of which the charac- 
teristic is elegant brevity, which is frequently tender, but rarely 
or never pathetic. We wish to be understood as speaking only 
of the Grecian epigrams. ‘To the readers of the second class, 
we cannot doubt that the present volume will hold out very 
powerful attraction; since it contains copious extracts from those 
patts of the elegiac and dramatic writers of Greece which are 
most remarkable for their powerful appeal to the tenderer pas- 
sions. It seems to us not very easy to give the English reader 
an adequate notion of the style and manner of the Greek 
epigram. In order to prevent misapprehension from the 
modern meaning of the word epigram, it has been repeatedly 
stated that neither point nor turn nor ‘ fetch of wit” is neces- 
sary to its existence: — but this is merely describing what it 7s 
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sot; and the poems which have been compared with it would 
scarcely serve better to explain its nature. Mr. Bland, for ,in- 
stance, says in his preface that the French madrigal is the fac- 
simile of the Greek epigram. Both are certainly easy: but who 
does not feel the wide difference between the ease of simplicity 
and the ease of pertness? —and we must think, notwithstanding 
some exceptions which we shall notice in the course of this 
article, that pertness is too often the characteristic of the French 
minor poems. Favart is perhaps as free from this defect as any 
French poet whom we could name; and few writers can boast 
ef more elegance than Florian. very body remembers his 


‘6 §: Pame est immortelle, 
L'amour ne Pest il pas ?” 


On the subject of love, indeed, he has peculiar delicacy : but 
still, if we wish to see love expressed in the language of passion, 
and consequently in the language of nature, we must apply to 
the writers of Italy. ‘The French seem to have made love for 
the sake of giving vent to their pretty conceits; while all that 
is spirited or brilliant in the Italian seems to owe its birth to the 
vehemence of the author’s passion. Petrarch, whose writings 
are generally cited in opposition to this latter remark, seems to 
us to afford the strongest confirmation of it. Metastasio’s 
minor poems, too, appear to us (in the language of our own 
Shakspeare) to ‘* give an echo to the very seat where love is 
throned ;” and, on other subjects, the little conclusions to the 
scenes in his operas may for spirited ideas and happy expres. 
sions bear a comparison with the Greek Epigrams, or any 
similar works of antient or modern times. If, however, we 
were to say all that we feel with regard to Italian poetry, we 
should never have finished. ‘ Retournons a nos moutons.” 

We need not now give any account of the various selections of 


Greek poems and of their compilers, since we entered fully into 


that subject on the first appearance of Mr. Bland’s publication, 
which was then anonymous. (See Vol. liv, N.S. p. 270. Num- 
ber for December 1807.) Indeed, if the present volume had 
been merely a second edition, which it is not even styled, we 
should not have resumed our notice of it: but it may very 
fairly be regarded as a new production, because the additions to 
it are more considerable than the whole of the former work, 
and embrace a much wider extent of authors. It is also dif- 
ferently divided; and the tales and original poems, which were 
Ssubjoined to the former volume, form no part of this. Jt may 
now be considered as intended to give to the English public a 
knowlege of many of the principal Grecian poets; and our 
readers will therefore pardon us if we devote a considerable 
nAumber of our pages to an examination of it. a 
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The first of these translations which we shall notice is very 
remarkable as a peculiarly happy imitation of the style of our 
earlier poets; and it has the additional merit of being very 
tolerably faithful to the original, except in the second couplet of 
the second verse, where the metaphor is altered : 


© Absence insupportable. M. 
¢ When I left thee, Love, I swore 


Not to see that face again, 

For a fortnight’s space, or more : 

But the cruel oath was vain ; 
Since, the next day I spent from thee 
Was a whole year of misery. 


‘ Oh! then, for thy lover pray 
Every gentler Deity, 
Not in too nice scales to weigh 
His constrained perjury. 
Thou, too, oh! pity his despair ! 
Heaven’s rage, and thine, he cannot bear.’ 


[From Paulus, the Silentiary.] 


The idea in the second verse is very well expressed in a 
selection from the Greek Epigrams published in 1789: 


“¢ ‘To all those gods, with fond regret, 
Full oft my suppliant-knee I bow. 
May they my perjured oath forget, 
And you, dear girl, my idle vow.” 


Great ease of versification characterizes the following lines, 
also from Paulus: 


‘ Love not extinguished by Age. B. 


¢ For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a smoother face ! 
I’d rather fold thee in my arms 


Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 


¢ To me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rose, 
Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows.’ 


Mr. Bland has quoted and translated, ia the notes on this 
poem, the well-known lines of the Maréchale de Mirepoix ad- 
dressed, with a lock of her grey Aair, to the Duc de Nivernois, 
and his answer, which we remember to have introduced to our 
readers on some former occasion. 

We have pleasure in transcribing the subsequent translations, 


which unite in general great fidelity with a truly poetical vein 
of language : 


6 The 
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‘ The votive Chaplet *. (From Asclepiades.) B. 


« Curl, ye sweet flowers! ye zephyrs, softly breathe, 
Nor shake from Helen’s door my votive wreathe. 
Bedewed with grief, your blooming honours keep, 
(For those who love are ever known to weep, ) 
And, when beneath my lovely maid appears, 

Rain from your purple cups a lover’s tears.’ 


© The Secret divined. (From Quintus Moecius.) Hi. 
¢ Why art thou sad? Why thus disordered flow 


Those lovely tresses o’er thy breast of snow ? 

Why hangs the tear on Lesbia’s clouded eye ? 

In stranger-arms does faithless Cleon lie ? 

In me a sovereign remedy you’ll find, 

A pleasing vengeance for the jealous mind. 

Silent you weep: your secret is explain’d, 

Your eye speaks volumes, tho’ your tongue is chain’d.’ 


‘ The Lover’s Wish. (Uncertain.) M. 


¢ Oh! that I were some gentle air, 
That, when the heats of Summer glow, 
And lay thy panting bosom bare, 
I might upon that bosom blow ? 


« Oh that I were yon blushing flower, 
Which, even now, thy hands have press’d, 
To live, tho’ but for one short hour, 
Upon the Elysium of thy breast !” 
Every one remembers Shakspeare’s conceit on the same sub- 
ject, which begins thus: 


“© On a day, (alack the day,) 


Love whose month was ever May,” &c. 


Having bestowed so ample a measure of praise, we are sorry 
to be obliged to remark that the Epigram called ‘ The Deserted 
Lover’ (from Meleager) is unsuccessfully translated. It stands 
thus: 

¢ « Witness, thou conscious lamp, and thou, oh night, 

(No others we attest,) the vows we plight ! 

Guard ye our mutual faith !”? we said, and swore, 

She endless love, and I to roam no more. 

- But oaths are scattered o’er the waves ; and thou, 

Oh lamp, bear’st witness to her alter’d vow!’ (M.) 
The translator has here omitted one of the most material circum- 
stances of the Epigram, viz. that the fickle swain boasted of his 
perjury. The orginal 3 1S : 


Ni 9 0 bev dgxtce Oyoiv dy Udars xEsva géipefar 
Avyve, ov 8 éy xoAmoss atrov opas érégwy. 





—— 


* The translator should have cited, in his Illustrations, Tibull. 
Eleg. 2. 14. and Lucret. iv. 1172. 
i Nov. 1815. U Literally, 
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Literally, «« But now he says that those vows are scattered im 
the waves, and you, oh lamp, see him reclining on the bosom of 
other mistresses.” How much more spirited is this than the 
tame expression quoted above ? 

We wonder that, in the great fondness of the translators for 
French madrigals, they omitted to insert in the illustrations a 
very pretty one that seems to be borrowed from the passage in 
«< England’s Helicon” which they have quoted. Our readers 
will be obliged to us for adding it. 


“6 J’avois promis a ma maitresse 
De Padorer jusqu’ au tombeau. 
Sur la feuille d’un arbusseau 
J’ avois écris cette promesse : 
Mais il survint un petit vent — 
Adieu la feuille et le serment.”’ 


Ovid has expressed the same idea with his usual beauty : 
“ Atque iidem venti vela fidemque ferent.” 


Faults such as we have just noticed must be expected in so 
large a number of translations: but we have weightier charges 
to bring ; and, when the translators have given such clear proofs 
as those which we have cited, (which we could increase by a 
hundred others) of the possibility of preserving the beautiful 
simplicity of the original and combining with it an ample share 
of modern ornament, it is really provoking to see them in other 
instances adding to, altering, and frittering away the strength of 
some of the most beautiful of the Grecian epigrams. One of 
the most singular instances of their love of amplification may be 
found in p. 10., where a slight epigram of Agathias is swelled 
into three stanzas of six lines each. We translate literally the 
first and the last couplets of the original, in order that our 
readers may compare them with the version in the volume 
before us. 

1. * Young men do not suffer so much as we weak-minded 
women.” 

3- “ We are not allowed to see the light, but are kept con- 
cealed in our houses, pining away with gloomy cares.” 

Now hear the magnificent strains of the translator. 


1. * Go, idle amorous boys ! 
What are your cares and joys, 
To love that swells the longing virgin’s breast ? 
A flame half hid no doubt, 
Soon kindled, soon burnt out, 
A blaze of momentary heat at best ? 


3- § Whilst we, poor hapless maids, 
Condemin’d to pine in shades, 


And 
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And to our dearest friends our thoughts deny, 
Can only sit and weep, 
While all around us sleep, 


Unpitied languish, and unheeded die.’ (M.) 


Another instance of this fault is the translation of a sprightly 
little epigram of Philodemus, the original of which is literally 
as follows: ‘* My Philinne is little and brown, but * softer 
than parsley, and more tender in her body than a lamb. She 
is more enchanting when she speaks than the cestus of Venus, 
and, though she grants every thing, yet does not wish for fre- 
quent returns. May I preserve my attachment to her, being 
such as I have described, O golden Venus, till I find a better !” 
This is put into a dress which is in the style of Mr. Anacreon 
Moore’s wardrobe : 


1. § My Helen is little and brown, but more tender 
Than the cygnet’s soft down, or the plumage of doves, 
And her form, like the ivy, is graceful and slender ; 
Like the ivy entwined round the tree that it loves. 


2. ¢ Her voice — not thy cestus, oh goddess of pleasure, 
Can so melt with desire or with ecstacy burn ; 
Her kindness unbounded, she gives without measure 
To her languishing lover, and asks no return. 


3- * Such a girl is my Helen — then never, ah! never, 
Let my amorous heart, mighty Venus, forget her, 
Oh grant me to keep my sweet mistress for ever, 
— For ever -— at least, till you send me a better.? (M.) 


Our readers will make their own comments on the first verse ; 
and of the last we shall only observe that its amplification is 
very remote from the concise nazveté of the original. We are 
sorry to be obliged to extend our censures to the following very 
beautiful lines from Sappho: 


© On an illiterate Woman. B. 


1. § Unknown, unheeded, shalt thou die, 
And no memorial shall proclaim, 
That once beneath the upper sky 
Thou hadst a being and a name. 


2. * For never to the Muses’ bowers 
Didst thou with glowing heart repair, 
Nor ever intertwine the flowers 
That fancy strews unnumber’d there. 
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* The Greek word is eos, which sometimes has the sense of * ope 


having caused-peim,”? which from the word oc: we suspect to be cvez 
the case here. 
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3. * Doom’d o’er that dreary realm, alone, 
Shunn’d by the gentler shades, to go, 
Nor friend shall soothe nor parent own 


The child of sloth, the Muses’ foe.’ 


All-the lines printed in italics are the pure coinage of the 
translator’s fancy: —a fancy, too, no more like the nervous 
brevity of Sappho’s imagery and expression, than we to 
Hercules. The two concluding verses of the first stanza may 
perhaps be founded on the word céfev: but to the two in the 
last stanza we are at a loss to assign origin or meaning. We 
do not know whether our classical readers share our enthusiasm 
about this fragment, which we have always considered as the 
most spirited of the few Aeinpave of the poetess of Lesbos. 
Beautiful as the translation which we have just quoted un- 
doubtedly is, it wants the compression and consequently the 
fire of the original. If the following lines were our own, we 
should not perhaps be vain enough here to insert them: but, 
as they owe their birth to the pen of a friend whose taste we 
highly esteem, we have no hesitation in giving them as an 
admirable version of this delightful fragment : 


In death unheeded shalt thou be, 

And no memorial speak of thee. 

Thou can’st not call the roses thine, 

That ’mid Pierian bowers entwine ; 

But on the darksome, Stygian ground, 
Unknown and nameless shalt thou stray, 

And where unhonour’d shades are found, 
Shalt bend thy loveless cheerless way. 


We wish that either of the translators had happened to see 
Mr. Blomfield’s conjecture, (Mus. Crit. vol. i. p. 29.) which 
displays all the usual taste of that excellent scholar, viz. that 
the eighty-first fragment of Sappho in his collection was part 
of the same poem with the above lines; since we think that 
they might have expressed with great effect the * non omnis 
moriar,” the proud exultation of the Lesbian poetess, that her 
name was not to go down to 

«© The vile dust from which it sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” 
but that future ages should listen with delight to her strains, 
and hang in raptures over the 
“© commissi calores 


LEolie fidibus puella.” 


A more extraordinary specimen is yet to come. Mr. Bland 
has arranged it under the class of amatory poetry, with the title 


of * The All-Sufficiency of Love;’ which place and name he 
might 
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might with equal justice have bestowed on any half-dozen lines 
from his friend Mr. Hodgson’s translation of the fifth satire of 
Juvenal: the rea/ subject of the Greek, like that of the satire 
which we have mentioned, being neither more nor less than— 
Parasites ! We know that Brodzus has exhibited, as a reading 
of the last line of the epigram, xas xAuw Mirra, xas yedcw 
Miaiz; and that Grotius, moreover, — it is not more strange 
than true, — was satisfied with the reading, and rendered the 
passage * Ast ego tam Milia rideo quam lacrymo :” — but ali- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus. ‘This reading would never bear 
the sense assigned to it, even if that sense were not totally fo- 
reign from the subject of the piece. We are persuaded that 
an author making so abrupt a transition would have expressed 
the pronoun in the first person, especially as cv occurs in the 
preceding verse: but, be this as it may, it is evident that, to 
express the meaning of Grotius’s Latin, he must have used the 
words SYTxaAamw and SYTyeAaw.— Psraw Midrsa means, if it 
means any thing, laughing af the lady. 

We will now give Mr. Bland’s trans/ation; and, when the 
reader has sufficiently admired its closeness, we beg to call his 
attention to the neatness of the rhymes, 


(From Amianus.) 


¢ Sell not thy sacred honour for a feast, 
Nor live with rich men a polluted guest; 
Shame to the parasite, who stoops so jow, 
To /ower or brighten by his patron’s drow— 
Slave tho’ I am, my fetter Love beguiles, 
—I smile or weep, as Lesbia weeps or smiles,’ 


The ¢ illustration’ is too amusing to be omitted : —¢ * N’ ayant 
sujet ni de pleurer ni de rire, mats riant et pleurant par compagnie” 
— I cannot now recollect where this sentence occurs” If Mr. B. 
had recollected that it occurs in Brunck’s note, as a trans- 
lation of the last line of the epigram, he would, perhaps, 
have had some hesitation in giving the version which we have 
just quoted. 

In such a volume as this, with so many claims to our un- 
qualified approbation, we would not be *¢ extreme to mark what 
is done amiss :” but this child of the Muses is too good to be 
spoiled, and we must be excused if we do not * spare the rod.” 
We extract the following lines from p. 112. 


© Ona Vine. (From Philip.) B. 


¢ Who has that unripe cluster torn, 
dnd thrown, with wrinkled lip, away, 
And left the parent vine to mourn 
Her fruit to barbarous hands a prey ? 
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¢ May Bacchus on the spoiler turn 
His fiercest rage, and bitterest smart, 
His head with fever’d phrenzy burn, 
With agony distract his heart. 
¢ For hence some transitory pleasure 
The child of misery might have found, 
Burst into song of wildest measure, 


And quaff’d oblivion of his wound.’ 


¢ Lycurgus,’ says Mr. Bland, in his remarks on this poem, 
¢ had offered indignities to Bacchus, and was afflicted by him 
with phrenzy. In the Greek, the master of the vineyard calls 
on the god to punish those who had torn and bruised his un- 
ripe fruit, in the same manner as he had redressed his wrongs 
on Lycurgus.’ Let the learned reader turn to the Greek, accord- 
ing to the translator’s reference to Brunck, (Philip, 68. 11, 230.) 
and say whether he can find a single trace of it in this ¢ song of 
wildest measure.’ Those who do not understand the original 
will hardly credit us when we assure them that it is an impre- 
cation on a sour vine, which had set the poet’s teeth on edge, 
praying’ that it might be demolished as effectually as those that 
were torn up by Lycurgus. 

We will return to the first section of this work, intitled 
¢ Amatory,’ in order to make one more extract, which has equal 
merit with our first quotation : 


¢ Exhortation to Pleasure. (Rufinus.) H. 


¢ Now, as we rise from the reviving wave, 
Braid we our locks, my Prodice, with flowers ; 
Drain we deep bowls of wine, and wisely save 
From slow pac’d Care Youth’s transitory hours. 
For withering Age upon our path attends, 
Joys drop by joys, and Death the picture ends.’ 


Passing the class Convivial, we come to that which is termed 
Moral. It opens with translations of the two well known 
poems setting forth the pains and pleasures of human life, and 
which may fairly be called és avrimados. The great fault of these 
translations is excessive inversion, which appears to have arisen 
from a wish for fidelity, and is therefore rather extraordinary 
after the specimens which we have given of the small regard 
hitherto paid to this little virtue. We subjoin the second, from 
Metrodorus : 


¢ Whatever path of life you chuse to tread, 
Praise and wise deeds the active senate yields ; 
At home is rest, to crown your grateful bed, 
Great nature leads her graces o’er the fields ; 
The sea invites with golden views of gain, 
And riches spread in foreign lands your fame ; 
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If poor, you unobserved can want sustain, 
Content with penury unallied to shame : 

If married, blest and honoured is your state, 

If single, you are blest because you’re free, 

The father joys, no cares the childless wait ! 

In youth is strength, in grey hairs dignity. 

Then false the lay that bids thee hate to live, 
Since every form of life can pleasure give.” (M.) 


The ensuing lines, though very paraphrastic, as the translator 
acknowleges, have great feeling : 


‘ Home. (Leonidas.) B. 


‘ Cling to thy home! If there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 

Be all that heaven allots thee for thy board, 
Unsavoury bread, and herbs that scatter’d grow, 
Wild on the river-brink or mountain-brow, 

Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide, 
More heart’s repose than all the world beside.’ 


This subject, in the hands of a true poet, would be inva» 
luable: yet it has been very sparingly touched; and indeed 
we cannot expect any thing on this head from the Grecian and 
Roman writers. The female sex were in their days on so dif- 
ferent a footing from that which they now maintain, and were 
so generally considered as made rather for man’s use than for 
any nobler purpose, that none of the delights of that home 
“‘ which plighted love endears” could be known in the cheer- 
less mansions of Rome or Athens. ‘The cold-hearted decree, 
which forbad woman to be placed on an equality with the 
nobler sex, carried its own punishment with it. In those 
gloomy ages, 


‘¢ Ne’er did the smile of social love repay 
With mental light the melancholy day.” 


The philosopher might declaim to admiring crowds beneath 
the shades of Academus, and the orator might display the 
noblest powers of eloquence in the Forum: but, when the 
transient hour of his triumph was over, he was destined to re- 
turn to his silent and solitary home, and to find there no heart 
that glowed at his fame, rejoiced at his joys, or sorrowed at 
his griefs. 

It was long even in the latter ages before woman attained her 
proper place in society. Jeremy Taylor, who was almost a 
poet, never speaks of the female sex but in terms of contempt, 
and refers to them for instances of all that is weak in mind or 
body. Milton (such is the difference between the author 
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and the man) appears to have been the first who judged of 
woman as she deserved *; and nothing can be more exquisitely 
touching than he has made the truly conjugal union of our first 
parents: but, since the days of Milton, till those of Campbell, 
who has atoned for the deficiency of his predecessors, no poet 
has thought of describing the quiet joys of home. Let those 
who fancy that subjects of intenser interest are more adapted 
for poetic decription look at the second canto of * The Plea- 
sures of Hope,” and at ** Gertrude of Wyoming,” and surely 
they will not be tempted to quarrel with us for having made 
this digression on what is to us, we confess, a very favourite 
subject of contemplation. 

We cannot satisfactorily conjecture the reasons which, when 
one division of the work is expressly appropriated to Sepulchral 
Inscriptions, induced the editor to insert any of that class under 
the head Moral. He will probably say that they contain some 
moral lesson : but we would ask which of the Greek sepulchral 
epigrams do not? The following are certainly in the true spirit 
of the original: 


‘ The Death of Cleombrotus. (From Callimachus.) M. 


« Cleombrotus, upon the rampart’s height, 
Bad the bright sun farewell, then plung’d to night. 
The cares of life to him were yet unknown — — 
Glad were his hours — his sky unclouded shone — 
But Plato’s reason caught his youthful eye, 
And fix’d his soul on immoriality.’ 


In the last couplet, however, we should prefer, as closer te 
the original, 


But Plato’s doctrine won his mental eye, 
And fixed its view on immortality. 


© The dying Soldier’s Address to his Friends. 
From Leonidas Alexandr.) M. 
¢ That soul which vanquish’d war could never win, 
Now yields reluctant to a foe within. 
Oh seize the sword! grant me a soldier’s due, 
And thus disease shall own my triumph too.’ 


The address to Health, by Aripheon the Sicyonian, is one 
of the most pleasing remnants of antiquity, and richly merits 
the commendations which Johnson has bestowed on it. ‘The 
Jearned will immediately remember the scholium to which we 
refer : ‘Yyicia mpecBiora waxaguv; and those among our readers 
who may chance to have, as Ben Jonson said of Shakspeare, 








* Spenser certainly did not, though he has some very admirable 
heroines. See Faery Queene, b.i. c. vis xxii. 
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“little Latin and less Greek,” may judge, from the prose 
translation in Number 48. of the Rambler, of the grace and 
fidelity of the following most poetical version by Mr. Bland: 
from which we will only detain them while we suggest the 
reading éuris meAgs instead of dudsis, in the last verse of the ori- 
ginal, by which alteration we shall have a correct senarian. 


¢ Address to Health. B. 


‘ Health, brightest visitant from heaven, 

Grant me with thee to rest ! 

For the short term by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest ! 

For all the pride that wealth bestows, 

The pleasure that from children flows, 

Whate’er we count in regal state 

That makes men covet to be great ; 


‘ Whatever sweet we hope to find 
In love’s delightful snare ; 
Whatever good by heaven assign’d, 
Whatever pause from care, 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs.’ 


Of modern odes to Health, we know none equal to that of 
Shenstone, the subsequent lines of which bear a strong similarity 
to the poem just quoted ; 


«< Wert thou, alas! but kind, 
Methinks no frown that Fortune wears, 
Nor lessen’d hopes, nor growing cares, 
Could sink my cheerful mind.” 


In the first edition of this work, a different version of this 
scholium was given; which, though very far from deficient in 
closeness, strength, or harmony, was inferior to the present. 
That translation, if we remember rightly, was quoted in the 
notes to Mr. Hodgson’s Juvenal; and we have heard that we 
may assign to this very spirited writer some extremely poetical 
pieces in the present collection, which are marked H. 

We are not delighted with the translation of the fragment of 
Archilochus in p.179. In fact, we should scarcely have advised 
its admission here ; since, though not devoid of beauties, its 
scope is uncertain, and it presents very considerable difficulties 
of construction. These, indeed, may be avoided by general- 
izing, as when 1. 3. roles yag xara xdua modvpacicBoso ba- 
Adoons txAueey is translated ; 
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‘ The billows of the deep-resounding sea 
Burst o’er our heads, and drown our revelry.’ 


Now, whatever be the aim of the fragment, it is clear that 
roles refers to persons, not to the GaAs and mores before men- 
tioned, as the translator seems to understand. "We had once 
conjectured romée: but Solon. Fr.xv. (ed. Gaisford,) and 
many other passages, defend rows. § Deep-resounding’ is a 
bad version of xoAvgAcecBoio; and, afterward, where did the 
translators learn that mveuuwy is Greek for a vein? In 1.7. we 
read rade for rode, and refer to xydex Or xaxa. 

The inaccuracy of the present version is a sufficient refu- 
tation of the remark in the notes on this passage, on the 
fruitlessness of minute ¢ discussions such as these.’ This de- 
termination to understand his author in a general sense has led 
the translator to render the words dimaroey 8 EAxos dvactéevouey— 
(we are groaning over our yet bleeding wound) —* We now weep 
in blood our nature’s misery.” We must, moreover, protest 
against the insertion of a metaphor of which the original has 
no trace :——thus, in the Fragment before us, 


¢ Soon shall the heavy scale of evil turn, 
And our full draught augment another’s urn ;? 


which is a confusion of discordant metaphors, where the Greek 
simply says, “ It (¢,¢. misery) will presently turn itself back 
again to others,” 

Much spirit animates the translations from Mimnermus. 
¢ Hateful to youth, unlovely to the fair,’ is a beautiful ren- 
dering of the line aan’ ty bpog pev mauciv, ariwaoros 0 yuvaskly 5 
and the words xpumradin gidorns, xak werriya doga xalb evvy, are 
exactly ‘ the furtive kiss, soft pledge, and genial tie.’ but the 
translator has been led into a trifling error by connecting these 
words with the following line, instead of the preceding, refvainy, 
ore mor pyxets TauTa yeAos3; Which, by the bye, are precisely 
Moore’s 


«¢ T care not how soon I may sink to repose, 
When these blessings shall cease to be dear to my mind.” 


From Solon’s verses, Myypoouvng xab Znyvog "Odupriev dyaaa 
réxva, Mr. Bland has selected only about eight couplets: which 
are so favourable a specimen of his powers, that we sincerely 
lament that he did not indulge us with more. 

We are not generally satisfied with the sub-division called 
Moral, Elegiac, &c. and shall hasten to one on which we can 


from the Grecian comic writers of the middle and later schools; 
and we were rejoiced to meet with some old acquaintances in 
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the shape of two or three exquisite translations by Cumberland. 
Though perhaps unequal to some of those, the present ver- 
sions have much of the quiet dispassionate tone of melancholy 
which appears in the originals) We have room for only two 
extracts ; the first, containing ‘ the Picture of an happy old Age,’ 
shews that Mr. Cumberland was too hasty in saying, in one of 
his papers on this subject in the Observer, that he could find 
in Anaxandrides nothing worth translating : 


¢ Ye gods! how easily the good man bears 
His cumbrous honours of mcreasing years ! 
Age, oh! my father, is not, as they say, 

A load of evils heap’d on mortal clay, 
Unless impatient folly aids the curse, 

’ And weak lamenting makes our sorrows worse. 
He, whose soft soul, whuse temper ever even, 
Whose habits, placid as a cloudless heaven, 
Approve the partial blessings of the sky, 
Smooths the rough road, and walks untroubled by, 
Untimely wrinkles furrow not his brow, 


And graceful wave his locks of reverend snow.’ (M.) 


How could we refrain from transcribing these exquisite lines 
from Moschion ? 


‘ The Exile. M. 


‘ The proudest once, in glory, mind, and race, 
The first of monarchs, of mankind the grace, 
Now wandering, outcast, desolate, and poor, 

A wretched exile on a foreign shore, 

With miserable aspect bending low, 

Holds in his trembling hand the suppliant bough ; 
Unhappy proof, how false the flattering light 
Which fortune’s blazing torch holds forth to sight ! 
Now, not the meanest stranger passing by, 

But greets the groveling despot with a sigh, 
Perhaps with gentle accents soothes his woe, 
And lets the kindly tear of pity flow ; 

For where’s the heart so harden’d and so rude, 
As not to melt at life’s vicissitude 2” 


We must, however, advise that, in the next edition, the two 
lines printed in italics should be omitted, since they are not to 
be found in the original. 


[To be continued. | 
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Art. X. A Nerrative of the Events which have taken place ix 
France, from the landing of Napeleon Bonaparte, on the First 
of March 1815, till the Restoration of Louis XVIII. With an 
Account of the present State of Society and Public Opinion, 
By Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. pp. 390. gs. 6d. Boards, 


Murray. 1815. 


ppeerenas. events, involving the fate of empires, have passed 
before us in such rapid succession, that we seem to be 
gazing at some splendid phantasmagoria, or at some grand 
pageantry produced by the shades of a magic lanthorn, rather 
than at indisputable realities ; while persons on both sides of 
the Channel are thrown by them into such a reverie or delirium, 
or are so agitated (if not misled) by party feelings, that it may 
be fairly questioned whether any individual can at present be 
found competent to write their true history. Yet we are all 
eager to comment On Occurrences so truly stupendous, and to 
hear the comments of others: we sigh for truth, though we 
know that it 1s not easily to be obtained ; and we catch at the 
Jast narrative, hoping to find in it something which has escaped 
all former observation. ‘Though sure of being to a certain ex- 
tent disappointed, we nevertheless read on until we find, at 
the conclusion, that we have not been gratified with those cor- 
rect and impartial views which the future historian will feel it 
his duty to exhibit: but that a glass, blown and coloured for 
the occasion, has been put into our hands, through which we 
are required to look at the several scenes and characters that 
form the political drama. 

After the lapse of many years, Miss Helen Maria Williams, 
to whom report had given a husband and in course a new name, 
now appears on the literary stage with the appellation of former 
times, but by no means in her former character. In days of 
yore, she presented herself as an enthusiastic admirer of the 
French Revolution, and an asserter of those principles of 
national rights on which the British constitution is established ; 
principles totally adverse to absolute hereditary sovereignty, 
and to ‘the right divine of kings to govern wrong.” Now, 
however, if she has not actually changed sides and gone over 
to the high tory party, she has happily found out that the 
principles of liberty are about to be espoused by those families 
who claim an hereditary and indestructible right to the several 
thrones of Europe; that these hereditary rulers ¢ are almost as 
weary of despotism as the people ;’ and that ¢ the ever-sacred 
name of liberty will become the order of the day of the nine- 
teenth century.’ What pretty talking! as the children say. 
Has the military system adopted by the sovereigns of Europe, 
or their recent conduct towards France on the second abdica- 
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tion of Bonaparte, justified any chimeras of this kind? Does 
the conduct of Louis XVIII. at this moment justify them ? 
This warm old female Whig, however, transformed into a sort 
of non-descript between a Revolutionist and a Bourbonist, repro- 
bates Bonaparte as an usurper, and rejoices in the return of 
Louis XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors; persuaded that, 
in spite of old prejudices which attach him to the old regime, 
he must bend to the wish of his people; and remarking that ¢ the 
spirit of constitutional representation is abroad, and will walk 
the world.’ Where, however, are the evidences, where indeed 
are the glimpses, of this fact ? 

If Miss Williams recognizes the principles of the British 
constitution as legitimate, surely she cannot approve the French 
Constitutional Chart; nor can she admire the fetters with which 
the restored monarch has clogged the national representation, 
as it is called. She notices, indeed, the declaration of the 
allies at the opening of the last campaign, that their warfare 
was directed solely against the unwarrantable assumptions of 
one man, and that they did not mean to interfere with the in- 
ternal government of France: yet she expresses no indignation 
at the departure of the allies from this principle, when Bona- 
parte was subdued and had actually resigned; recording, without 
a comment, the subversion of every hope in the French people 
that they might obtain a billof rights, by the singular avowal of 
the allied sovereigns, which cannot possibly be reconciled with 
their former avowal of non-interference, ¢ that, although the 
allied sovereigns had Aitherto appeared undecided’ (did ever a 
moment’s indecision occur?) ¢in the choice of a prince to take 
the crown of France, they had, on the preceding day,’ (never 
before, inter se?) ‘made a declaration that -all the sovereigns 
were engaged to replace Louis XVIII. on the throne” What 
then becomes of their former promise that, Bonaparte’s throne 
being subverted, they would leave France to choose her own 
Governor ? According to this last declaration, Louis’s present 
throne is the gift of the all-victorious allies ; who, by the irre- 
sistible right of conquest, can parcel out territory and popula- 
tion as they please. ‘The four great cabinets of London, 
Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, now regulate the destinies of 
Europe: they can create a king of the Netherlands, and assure to 
Louis XVIII. a throne which not all the royalists of France 
could render stable, at least for the present, unless assisted by 
150,000 foreign bayonets. ‘The occupant of a throne thus cir- 
cumstanced may indeed say, ‘* Uneasy lies the head that wears 
acrown:” but political considerations oblige him to go through 
the fiery trial; and we should be happy to find him so far 
actuated by liberal and enlightened views, so far abandoning 
obsolete 
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obsolete and untenable principles, and so far yielding to the just 
expectations of his people, as to establish his empire in all 
hearts, and preclude the possibility of future revolutions : — 
but such, alas! is not now the prospect ! 

Miss Williams says that, if on Bonaparte’s first appearance in 
the political horizon she was not cured of enthusiasm, his sub- 
sequent conduct in the characters of First Consul and Emperor 
dispelled all illusion with regard to him, and presented a clear 
insight into his real character. She now hates him as a tyrant 
‘who had pursued the vulgar and beaten track of ordinary 
ambition,’ and exults over his fall and banishment. It would 
appear, from her representation, that he was by no means such 
an idol with the French people as his warm partizans would 
incline us to believe, and that his return from Eiba was the 
wish only of a few! but it is difficult to account for his rapid 
journey rather than march from the bay of Juan to Paris, for 
the declaration of almost every town in France in his favour, 
for the ease with which he assembled a large army, and for 
the spirit which still manifests itself, though the remains of 
his former troops are disbanded, though Louis is restored, and 
though foreign corps are distributed throughout the whole 
kingdom ;—it is difficult, we say, rationally to account for this 
state of things, without attributing to Bonaparte a degree of 
popularity far above that which Miss W. is willing to assign 
to him. The conspiracy of Ney and others, here fully detailed, 
was not alone sufficient to bring back Bonaparte to Paris. Had 
not the public to a certain extent favoured him, he must have 
been taken off before he reached Lyons. If our readers turn 
back to the French papers, from the first of January to the first 
of March of the present year, they will perceive that the govern- 
ment of Louis XVII. was growing very unpopular; and that 
he had been charged with having broken his promise to the 
people.—How can he be excused if the experience of the past 
does not induce this twice restored monarch to trust less to 
foreign arms or to his own guards, than to the affections of his' 
people ; and if he does not recollect that, though armies may 
gain victories, acquiescence in public opinion can alone insure 
permanent tranquillity! Bonaparte is exiled to St. Helena, and 
will probably never revisit Europe: but the principles which 
first rallied the people round him cannot be exiled ; — France 
is conquered, but she is not convinced ;—she may be forced for a 
time to endure despotism, but she will never again hug it to her 
bosom. O/d France was proud of the plenitude of power in 
the hands of Louis XIV.: but mew France will not adore 
Louis XVIII. should he unfortunately fall into a resemblance 


of his celebrated predecessor. Admitting this representation to 
be 
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be correct, if we endeavour to account for Bonaparte’s facile 
return to the Tuileries, we must refer not merely to the de- 
sertion of some Generals from the cause of the Bourbons, but 
to the fears excited by certain measures of the regal govern- 
ment, viz. that tithes would return, that national property would 
be restored, and that the promised forgetfulness of the past 
would be forgotten. Miss Williams’s account, as a super- 
ficial statement of facts, may be correct, but we must remark 
that she does not detail half the circumstances of Bonaparte’s 
singular journey which appeared in the news-papers. Having 
sketched his march, of which, she says, ‘ history presents no 
example,’ she thus concludes her third letter: 


¢ In the space of three short weeks, did this daring soldier transfer 
the seat of empire from his rocky exile to the palace of the Tuileries. 
We saw him seated on his throne, and we believed it to be almost a 
delusion of our senses. The rapidity of his march appears a prodigy 
of which history offers no example ; the enterprize seems unparalleled 
in all that is great and daring ; and his pacific triumph bears the 
stamp of the general assent of the nation. Such conclusions would, 
however, be most erroneous. ‘There was nothing miraculous in his 
journey. He was quietly conveyed to Paris in his caléche, drawn by 
four post-horses, which he found prepared at every relay ; and it re- 
quired but ordinary courage to advance through a country where all 
that was hostile to his purpose were defenceless and unarmed, and all 
that could have opposed his progress hailed him with acclamations of 
transport. But if the triumphal march of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 
the coast of Provence to the capital of France, presents, when in- 
vestigated in its details, no marvel to the imagination, it teaches, at 
least, a most tremendous lesson to mankind; it adds a new page of 
instruction on the danger of military influence ; it shews us that no 
other ties are so powerful as those which bind the soldier to his chief. 
What the French army would have called rebellion was resistance to 
the voice of their General. The military ravagers of other countries 
can never become the civic defenders of their own. Their bosoms 
beat high with the unextinguishable hope of what mankind, in its 
hour m madness, has agreed to call by the name of glory. They 
had acquired under Bonaparte that fatal ascendant which led them to 
consider even their own country as their conquest. Careless of its 
miseries, forming a class apart from their fellow-citizens, like the Ja- 
nizaries of the east, or the Pretorian bands of the Roman empire, 
they consulted only their own triumph, and disposed of crowns and 
sceptres at their will. The land which gave them birth, and which 
they were destined to defend, they have eovered with desolation, and 
have opened an abyss to France from which the heart recoils, and 
where the eye fears to penetrate.’ 


In the next letter, Miss W. enlarges on Bonaparte’s conduct 
after his arrival at Paris, takes notice of the violet which was 
worn as § the badge of a sanguinary faction,’ and then senfi- 
mentally remarks, ‘ after such a profanation, how many Springs 
must 
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“must pass over the violet before its character will be retrieved, 
“Gnd its purity appear unsullied ! 

It is, we believe, clearly established that the reception of 
Bonaparte by the popular faction, to whom he looked up for 


,support, .was not flattering to imperial pride: .. 


« He was made to understand that he must lay aside past illusions ; 
that‘the shouts of the soldiery or the mob were no proofs of popula- 
rity; that he must be conscious of being regarded with horror by the 
generality of the French nation; and that he could only maintain his 
power by renouncing the opinions on which he had founded and exer- 


cised his authority ; and by a speedy return to the original principles 
of the French Revolution.’ 


. Bonaparte is justly charged with having uttered falsehoods 
to deceive the people, and is represented as engaged im angry 
discussions with his ministers, in the course of which he was 
himself frequently called to order, With all this jarring, how- 
ever, strong measures were adopted, the meeting in the Field of 
May was held *, and he was once more saluted Emperor. Miss 
W.’s reflections on this occasion must not be overlooked : 


¢ Thus ended the assembly of the Field of May, which had been 
eontrived in order to deceive the nation ; a purpose that was altogether 
unfulfilled, since nobody was deceived. Some friends of Bonaparte, 
or rather friends of their country, had, indeed, in privy councils, whis- 
pered in his ear, that he might convert the pageantry of the Field of 
May into a scene of real glory : that he had an act of noble magnan- 
imity to perform ; and this was, to sign voluntarily, in the presence 
of the assembled empire, his own abdication. He was reminded that 
all Europe was at his frontiers ; that its tremendous coalition might 
be at first resisted, but must eventually subdue ; and that his crown 
and person would be the price of peace. He was called upon by 
every motive that could be urged, to do what, in truth, was only an 
act of prudent foresight ; but which, all present.and future times 
would applaud, as the generous resolve of a great and lofty spirit. 
He had but to declare, that seeing he was made the pretext of the cruel 
invasion with which France was menaced, he relinquished the empire 
he had regained, and withdrew, in the hope of being followed by the 
good wishes of the nation, and perhaps of deserving its applause. 





* On the conduct of Napoleon on that day, it is remarked: ‘he kept 
on his hat during the whole solemnity, before the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the nation, whose heads were uncovered ; and even when 
he took the oath, as if to shew a sort of defiance of earth and of 
heaven. But in all probability it was from prudence that he kept on 
his hat, which was always lined with steel, and fitted to guard his head 
from danger. For the rest of his body he had nothing to fear, being 
always wrapped in a coat of mail.’ In this respect, was Bonaparte like 
Cromwell? The assertion is new to us. 
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‘ Had Bonaparte been capable of such voluntary descent, this 
would indeed have proved for him a proud day, of new and virtuous 
renown. ‘The merit of the sacrifice would have been admitted to be 
proportionate to its greatness; and amidst all the horrors of his de- 
vastating ambition, this last scene of his public existence would have 
em Ike a track of unsullied light, along a dark and stormy 

orizon.’ 


We do not yield to the justness of these remarks. Bona- 
parte had gone too far to recede. His adherents would have 
termed such a step cowardice, while the allies would not have 
received this abdication as an adequate atonement for his re- 
assumption of the imperial throne. He had passed the Rubi- 
con, and aut Caesar aut nullus was of necessity his motto. 
Marks of no ordinary abilities are manifest in the promptitude 
with which he assembled and sent to the northern frontier a 
large and well-appointed army; and though, to the honour of 
our country, he was vanquished in the sanguinary field of Water- 
loo, we should not forget that the praise bestowed on him by our 
great hero must ever lessen the ignominy of his defeat. Miss W. 
adopts the vulgar sentiment that Bonaparte should have de- 
stroyed himself after such an overthrow: but, if suicide were a 
Roman virtue, can Miss W. be a Christian and recommend it? 

The fair author next details the march of the allied troops on 
Paris, and its occupation by them, not forgetting to compli- 
ment the British army on its good conduct : 


‘ A friend of mine wrote to me from the south, “ Lord Wellington 
will soon pass near our chateau, but we shall remain in perfect security 
—all is safe where they appear.’? Many of the peasants who had 
ventured to remain in their dwellings had suffered cruelly from the 
merciless rapine of the French, and were perhaps disposed to exclaim, 
‘«‘ Save me from my friends.”” They were filled with astonishment 
when they beheld an armed host, four abreast, pause when about to 
enter the field of Wheat, in crossing the country, and changing their 
order proceed in Indian files, one by one, along the narrow beaten 
path, careful to do no injury by treading on the corn, and avoid 
“ bruising the flowerets of the valley with hostile paces.” 

‘In a little village called Vertu, two leagues from Paris, the 
English troops, on their arrival, told the inhabitants they must dis- 
lodge immediately ; but, to the great surprize of the peasants, the 
soldiers set themselves to work, and helped them to remove their 
little furniture, carefully avoiding to break or injure any thing by 
precipitation. ‘ Comme ils sont bons! comme ils sont bons !”” was 
repeated a thousand times by these poor people on their enterin 
Paris. What a proud tribute of praise for a conquering Gault 
18 contained in those simple words issuing from the lips of the 
vanquished.’ 


_ In the progress of the Russian army towards the French capital, 
In 1814, a Polish regiment, composing a part of it, unexpectedly 
Rey. Nov. 1815. xX met 
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. . o . ” . . 
met with their illustrious countryman Kosciusko, in the cha- 
racter of a French farmer; and an affecting incident is said 
to have occurred on this occasion: 


¢ A Polish regiment, forming part of the advanced guard of the 
Russian army, after expelling the French from Troyes, marched upon 
Fontainebleau. ‘The troops were foraging in a neighbouring village, 
and were about to commit disorders, which would have caused con- 
siderable loss to the proprietors, without benefit to themselves ; such 
as piercing the banks, or forcing the sluices of some fish-ponds. 
While they were thus employed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to hear the word of command bidding them to cease, 
pronounced in their own language, by a person in the dress of the 
upper class of peasants. ‘They ceased their attempt at further spolia- 
tion, and drew near the stranger. He represented to the troops the 
useless mischicf they were about to commit, and ordered them to with- 
draw. The officers coming up were lectured in their turn; and 
heard with the same astonishment the laws of predatory waffare ex- 
plained to them. ‘ When I had a command in the army, of which 
your regiment is a part, I punished very severely such acts as you 
seem to authorize by your presence: and it is not on those soldiers 
but ea you that punishment would have fallen.”? To be thus tutored 
by a French farmer, in their own language, in such circumstances, 
and in such terms, was almost past endurance. They beheld the 
peasants at the same time taking off their hats, and surrounding the 
speaker, as if to protect him in case of violence; while the oldest 
among their own soldiers, anxiously gazing on the features of the 
stranger, were seized with a kind of involuntary trembling. Conjured 
more peremptorily, though respectfully, to disclose his quality and 
his name, the peasant, drawing his hand across his eyes to wipe 
off a starting tear, exclaimed, with an half stifled voice, “I am 
Kosciusko !”? 

‘The movement was electric. The soldiers threw down their 
-arms, and falling prostrate on the ground, according to the custom 
of their country, covered their heads with sand. It was the prostra- 
tion of the heart. On Kosciusko’s return to his house in the neigh- 
bourhood of this scene, he found a Russian military post established 
to protect It. 

‘The Emperor Alexander, having learnt from M. de la Harpe 
that Kosciusko resided in the country, ordered for him a guard of 
honour, and the country around his dwelling escaped all plunder and 
contribution. 

‘ Kosciusko had withdrawn some years since from the guilty world 
of Bonaparte to cultivate,a little farm, rejecting every offer which 
was made him by Napoleon, who had learnt to appreciate his worth. 
Kosciusko knew him well. I called on him one day to bid him fare- 
well, having read in the official paper of the morning his address to 
the Poles on the subject of recovering their freedom, being named to 
the command of the Polish army by Bonaparte. Kosciusko heard 
me with a smile at my credulity ; but on my shewing him the address 
with his signature, he exclaimed, ‘ This is all a forgery ; Bonaparte 
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knew me too well to insult me with any offer in this predatory expe- 
dition ; he has adopted this mode, which I can neither answer nor 
resent, and which he atte mpts to colour with the pretext of liberty. 
His notions and mine respecting Poland are at as great a distance as 
our sentiments on every other subj ect.” 


The late return of Louis XVIII. to his capital is depicted by 
Miss W. with 2 all the enthusiasm of a Bourbonist 3 and, admit- 
ting her account to be a fair representation, surely the presence 
of 150,000 foreign troops cannot be necessary to his safety : 


‘Lewis XVIII. attended by the Comte d’Artois, the Duke of 
Berry, and a numerous and brilliant escort of re; gular troops, and of 
the National Guard, now reached again his c: apital. { had often 
witnessed imperial processions, composed of 5 gay regiments of lancers 
with floating banners, groups of pages, p umed horses, and the im- 
perial figure e, often vainly soliciting osname It is true that the 

ournals the following day spoke of acclamations that had never been 
heard, and of transports that had never been felt. The public had 
also been always prepared by programmes for the order of the 
ceremony. At the entry of Lewis XVIII. there was no programme, 
for there had been no preparation. The procession was less mag- 
nificent, but its accompaniments were far different. _No— Bonaparte, 
in all the pride of his conquests, was never so welcomed! The people, 

which, as the poet observes, are always the sitht on these occasions, 
—the people are moral machines, and have feelings which power can 
neither command nor controul.’ 


It is allowed that the Prussians were guilty of great excesses: 
but, in order to leave rather a favourable impression of them, 
an anecdote is related which seems to soften the ferocious cha- 

racter of their retaliation: 


¢'The Parisians themselves received occasional lessons from these 
invaders. An old Countess, in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, wel- 
comed with politeness a Prussian officer who was quartered on her 
house. Invited to dinner at the usual time, he ordered that it might 
be ready at an earlier hour, having asked some brother-officers to dine 
with him ; and throwing himself at the same time with his dirty boots 
on one of the biue silk canopies. He went out, and returned alone. 
The dinner was served. He found the first course detestable, and 
threw the successive plates to which he was helped on the floor. , 
Shewn to his apartments on the second story, he refused to occupy 
them, and ordered those of the first floor to be prepared for him, 
though told that they were inhabited by the mistress of the house. 
After committ ting a number of other extravaga incies, such as smok- 
ing in the lady’s 8 Sonavir, he took possession of her chamber. His 
servants, and dogs, having retired to the apartments prepared for 
their master, the lady of the house was oblig« 7 to accommodate her- 
self with a room in the attic story. ‘The next morning she was sum- 
moned to attend the officer, which she did with trembling, expecting 
to receive some new insult or humiliation. The Countess was asto- 
aished at her reception. The Prussian led her gallantly to a seat, and 
KX 2 . placed 
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placed himself beside her. ‘‘ You have no doubt, madam,” he said, 
“been shocked at my behaviour in your house. I marked your 
astonishment at my insolence in spoiling your silk furniture, scattering 
fragments of your viands on the floor, smoking in your boudoir, turn- 
ing you out of your apartments, and other extravagancies. You no 
doubt thought me a barbarian.’’. The Countess did not seem disposed 
to deny the allegation. ‘* Madam, you have a,son in Prussia?’ She 
started, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ I had a son, Sir, but I fear 
he has perished.”? “ Do you recognize this writing?” said the officer, 
shewing her the cover of a letter. ‘ Yes, Sir, it is the last letter | 
wrote to my son, I have received no answer.’”’ ‘ Madam, I am no 
barbarian ; I have acted a part, and fulfilled a duty enforced on me 
by filial tenderness. I almost hate myself for having acted it so well. 
What I have made you suffer for these last few hours, your son in- 
flicted on my palsied mother for several months. I will distress you 
no longer — your son is alive — In one of the last skirmishes he was 
wounded dangerously — I saved him from the fury of our soldiers— 
My mother provided for his safety — You will soon receive him to 
your arms. Adieu, madam, I quit your house; I have preserved 
your son, and I have avenged my mother.’’ ’ 


Apparently, Miss W. is a little embarrassed with the last act 
of the piece, which may be called “ Zhe Allies again at Paris,” 
and she seems to feel for the Parisians on the dismemberment 
of their Grand Central Museum: but she does not enter on 
the question of the impolicy of this measure, considering the 
Museum as a great school of the arts formed for the benefit of 
all Europe; nor does she try to penetrate the real views of 
those who have contributed to its demolition. Regarded 
merely as stolen goods, these monuments of the arts certainly 
ought to be restored to the places whence they had been taken: 
but, if they could be contemplated as public property belonging 
to all Europe, more than to any particular country or individual, 
their Jocation at Paris, ina central museum forming a grand and 
perfect,whole, might beregarded as more desirable forthe promo- 
tion of the arts, than the distribution of the several objects coms 
posing it in a separated state. The people of the capital were 
overwhelmed with grief at seeing the Corinthian horses, once 
destined to be harnessed to the chariot of the sun, and united 
by Bonaparte to the car of Victory, dislodged from their station 
at the entrance of the Tuileries; and at learning the determin- 
ation of the allies to deprive Paris of all the splendid monuments 
of art which Napoleon, in the days of his triumph, had col- 
lected. ‘Their feeling on this occasion extorts a compliment 
from Miss W. 


« It may be observed by the way; that this violence of resentment, 
this desperate fury at the removal of those master-pieces of art, denote 
the feelings of a people arrived at a very high degree of civilization, 
The Parisians, while they had supported with equanimity the most 
signal calamities, and endured with cheerfulness the most cruel priva- 
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tions, deplored with sensibility, and goaded almost to madness, the 
loss of objects which, far from being necessary to the wants of 
ordinary life, are only fitted to charm and embellish its highest state 
of refinement.’ | 


We are informed that not a twentieth part of the pictures 
remains in the Gallery of the Louvre; that the fine statues are 
all removed ; and that the most valuable contents of the library 
are returned to that grave of MSS., the Vatican: yet Miss W. 
endeavours to console the Parisians with the assurance that 
enough is left behind to form a very repectable Museum. 

A general portrait of Bonaparte is drawn by Miss Williams: 
but we observe in it no striking novelty of delineation or per- 
ception of character, that can require us to make room for it in 
our pages. ‘The volume also contains a number of subordinate 
incidents and anecdotes, which may amuse the reader, but for 
which in some cases no authority is given, and we therefore do 
not quote them. We have preferred, indeed, to considerthe work 
in its more important points; and we must not conceal our 
opinién that its author has not exhibited such a history of 
the present state of France as will pass current fifty years hence. 
It may gratify many readers of the present day, but sana poste- 
ritas will not compliment her penetration. Adverting at pp.304, 
305. to the experience acquired by the French people, she ob- 
serves that they have learnt what is mot freedom; and we join 
with her in hoping, not for their sake only, but for the sake 
of Europe and the world, that they may yet obtain and deserve 
the enjoyment of what is freedom. 


—— -_ 





Art. XI. An Essay on the Life of Michel de ? Hopital, Chancellor 
of France. By Charles Butler, Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. 80. 48 
Boards. Longman andCo. 1814. 


FTEN have we had the pleasure of introducing to our 
readers the author of this Essay, and well has he been 
made known to the public in various pursuits. He has fre- 
quently appeared before them in the progress of the long dis- 
cussions on the Catholic-question, and in tracts which it has 
successively called forth ; and, in spite of the avocations of a 
very extensive business as a conveyancer, his active mind has 
enabled him to compose several works connected with topics of 
Biblical and legal research, as well as short notices on a more 
inviting topic, — the biography of eminent Catholics, particu- 
larly Fenelon and Bossuet. ‘The present little narrative seems 
to have been framed in order to set in a striking light the mo- 
deration and wisdom of the course pursued by one of the chan- 
cellors of France, in the sixteenth century ; a time of all others 
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the most delicate, because the rancour of controversy was fresh, 
and ae were still strangers to the policy of toleration. 
Michel de P Hopital was born in 1505, and educated to 
the bar: after which, his fami ily-connections pe aced him in 
the way of "court-employment. ‘The nature of the occu upations 
of a servant of the crown was, in those days, not very strictly 
limited to a particular department: De l’ Hdpital having been 


at first counsellor of the parliament of Paris, afterward am- 


bassador to the council of ‘Trent, next a superintendent of the 
finances, and iially chancellor of France. 
With regard to the state and constitution of the Parliament 


of France, and the habits of its members at this time, Mr. 
Butler observes: 


The reader must be cautioned against confounding the con- 
stitution of the Parliament of France with that of the Parliament 
of England. The origin of each is traced to the great national 
assemblies of the tribes who conquered the Roman empire. In 
almost every country where the feudal institutions have been esta- 
blished, a national council, under the name of States-general, Cortez, 
Plaids, Great Assizes, or Parliament, or under some other name, 
was introduced, and gradually became composed of three states, the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords ‘Temporal, and the Commons. Their 
functions were not only j judicial, but, as their consent was necessary 
to give to the ordinances of the king the effect of law, they were also 
legislative. In the course of time, the parliament of England be- 
eame divided into its two houses, the Lords and Commons, and, 
together with the King, constituted the Le gislature of the nation: 
but its judicial power generally fell into disuse, except in causes 
which are brought before the House of Lords by appeal. The re- 
verse happened in almost every country on the Continent ; in them, 
the parliament gradually lost its le -gislative authority, and subsided 
into a High Court of Justice for the last resort, and a Court of 
Royal Revenue. It generally consisted of a fixed number of eccle- 
siastical peers, a fixed number of lay peers, and a fixed number of 
counsellors. Ail were equally inllges, and had an equal right of 
giving their opinions, and an equal voice in the decree. 

¢ Such was the constitution of the French Parliament whenL’ Ho6pi- 
tal was reecived into it. But at that time it had somewhat degenerated 
from its ancient splendour. he close of the preceding century is de- 
scribed by French writers as the golden era of the French magistracy. 
It is every where said, that the know ledge which the members of it 
possessed of the law was at once extensive and profound ; ; that they 
were equally conversant in its theory and its practice; that they 
respected their profession ; were aware of the importance of a proper 
discharge of their duty ; hit that, while their undeviating attention 
and gravity assured the lowest class of subjects that justice would be 
fully and impartially administered to them, it intimated to persons in 
the highest order of life, that, in the scales of justice, rank was of 
no account. Att six o’clock in the morning, both in winter and in 
summer, 
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summer, they took their seats in court. At ten o’clock the beadle 
entered the court, and announced the hour, and they retired to dine. 
After dinner, they returned to their seats § at six o’clock, the busi- 
ness of the courts was closed; the rest of the day was devoted to 
their families, and literary pursuits were their only relaxation. ‘ To 

ecl,”’? says the Abbé Gedoyn, in one of his entertaining memoirs, 
‘¢ that magistrates were, in those days, more addicted, than they are 
in our canoe, to professional and literary studies, it 1s sufficient to 
compare the state of Paris at that time with its present state. At 
the time we speak of, the posice of Paris was very bad; the city 
was ill built, and had not half either of the houses or - the inhabitants 
which it now contains. The streets were ill laid out, excessively 
dirty, never lighted, and therefore, after dusk, very unsafe. The 
only public spectacle s were vulgar farces, after which the populace 
ran with avidity, but which all decedt persons avoided. ‘Their meals 
were very frugal ; ; there was nothing in them to attract company ; 
the fortunes of individuals were small, and parsimony was the 
only means of increasing them. A beath of any kind was hardly 
seen ; persons of high rank walked on foot, in galéches, or in small 
boots, which, when they paid a visit of ceremony, they left in the 
antichamber, and resumed when they quitted it. The magistrates 
rode on mules when they went to the courts of justice or returned 
from them. It followed that, when a magistrate, after the sitt ings 
of the court, returned to his family, he had little temptation to stir 
again from home. His library was necessarily his sole resource ;_ his 
books, his only company. Speaking generally, he had studied hard 
at college ; and had acquired there a taste for literature which never 
forsook him. ‘To this austere and retired life we owe the Chancellor 
de l’H6pital, the President de Thou, Pasquier, Loisel, the Pithous, 
and many other ornaments of the magistracy. ‘These days are 
passed ; and they are passed because the dissipation of Paris is ex- 
treme. Is a young man of family now destined for the law? Before 
he attains his 16th year, a charge is obtained for him, and he sports 
achariot. With such facilities of going and coming, what a wish 

must there be to be in every place where pleasure calls! Consider 
only the time given, even by persons of decent habits of life, to music, 
and the opera 1 What a subtraction it is from that portion of time, 
which the magistrates of old gave to professional study and liter- 
ature !7? ? 


Of the important office finally attained by M. de l’ Hopital, it 
is remarked : 


¢ The rank of chancellor was in France, as it is in England, the 
highest dignity to which a subject could attain; but in the nature 
of “those offices, as they were finally constituted 3 in the two kingdoms, 
there is a considerable distinction. In both, t he chancellor is the first 
dignitary of the state ; the guardian of his majesty’s conscience, and 
generally has the custody of the great seal. In addition to which, 
the chancellor in En; gland is, in right of the king, visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges | in the king’s ‘foundation, is patron of all the 
king’s livings under a certain yearly value, is general guardian of all 
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infants and lunatics, and has the general superintendence of all the 
charitable foundations in the kingdom, Several of these important 
functions belong, in some manner, to the chancellor of France ; but 
over all these, the chancellor of England exercises, in ep one cas 
pacity, a vast and extensive jurisdiction in the court of chancery, 
partly as a court of common law, but principally as a court of equity. 
The chancellor of France had no such exclusive court ; but he had 
the universal superintendence over all that related to the administra- 
tion of justice in the kingdom.’ 

The religious troubles in France had just begun when De 
YHopital was appointed to this high office ; and he had to con- 
tend with all the influence and vehemence of the Princes of 
Guise, who were the declared enemies of the Protestants, and 
even wished to introduce the Inquisition. ‘The admirable con- 
trast afforded by the Chancellor’s conduct gives Mr. Butler 
occasion to enter (pp. 28, 29, 30.) into an exposition of the true 
principles of toleration. This virtuous and intelligent ma- 
gistrate laboured likewise at that most desirable object, a sim- 
plification of the method of administering justice. In France, 
previously to the late Revolution, the situation of Judge was 
hereditary in many cases, and in others attainable by purchase. 
When the king established a new court of justice, he re- 
gularly fixed the number of Judges, and the specific sums to 
be paid by them for their respective offices: on compliance 
with which, a grant was made out to the parties by letters under | 
the great seal, and the offices continued hereditary in the fami- 
lies of the grantees until they chose to dispose of it by sale. It 
is fair, at the same time, to add that considerable care was taken 
to ascertain that the person admitted to purchase should be 
properly qualified for the discharge of the duties of Judge. 


‘ Sometimes the Chancellor himself examined the persons appointed 
to offices, on their competency. ‘ One day,”’ says Brantéme, “ I 
ealled on M. Le Chancelier de l’ Hdpital, with Mareschal Strozzi, who 
was among his favourites, and he invited us to dine. For our 
dinner he gave us an excellent bouillie, and nothing more ; but his 
conversation was excellent ; fine words, fine sentences in abundance, 
and now and then a gentle joke. After dinner, a couple of coun- 
sellors just chosen into their offices were announced ; he ordered them 
in, and, without desiring them to sit down, called for the code, and 
questioned the two gentlemen, who were trembling all the while as a 
leaf, on different articles in it. Their answers did not shew much 
knowledge ; and he gave them such a lecture! Though the young- 
est of them was fifty years old, he sent them back to their studies. 
Strozzi and I stood by the fire-side highly diverted with the scene, 
and particularly with the rueful countenances of the two magistrates ; 
they had all the appearance of men going to be hanged. At length 
the Chancellor packed them off with a frown ; and assured them that 
he would inform the king how ignorant they were, and’ would oe 
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that their charges should be given to others. As soon as they were 
out of hearing, he told us they were two great asses ; and that it was 
against conscience that the king should name such persons for Judges, 
We suggested to him that the game which he had offered them was 
too’ strong for their palates. Far from it, said the Chancellor; I 


questioned them on no point, on which a tyro in the law should not 
be fully informed.” ’ 


Another curious circumstance in the administration of justice 
in France, and one which still continues, is the admissionc of 
the suitors to a personal interview with the Judge at the house 
of the latter, for the avowed purpose of urging their claims, ; As, 
females perform so prominent a part in matters of business. im 
France, they are said to figure very conspicuously on these.oc- 
casions also: but the whole, we are assured, is of dittle avail,, 
the French Judges bearing in general a fair character, and 
finding means to decide according to their conviction, without, 
any other modification than an assumption of ceremonious po- 
liteness,—little adapzed, we confess, to the character of a Judge, 
and with which they would have no occasion to trouble them- 
selves, were the business conducted as it is in England. 

After a few more observations on the improvements which 
M. de I’ Hopital was desirous of introducing, Mr. Butler pro- 
ceeds to mention that, tired at last by the continued oppo- 
sition of the house of Guise, he withdrew from office in 1568, 
and died in 1573. He was suspected of being in his heart a 
Protestant: but he was regular in the observance of the Ca- 
tholic forms of worship, and his friends insisted that the charge 
of protestantism was alleged merely to render him obnoxious at 
court. His death not having taken place till several months 
after the fatal day of St. Bartholomew, he experienced the 
most severe affliction at that event; and in a letter, written 
soon afterit to a friend, he made use of the emphatic words,. 
“© I have lived too long.” 





Art. XII. English Synonyms discriminated, by W. Taylor, Jun. - 
of Norwich. Crown 8vo. pp. 294. 6s. Boards. Pople. 
A SHORT historical notice of various publications on sy- 
nonyms, in different languages, introduces this volume. In 
former ages, Latin was the only language which in this respéct 
engaged the attention of philologists: but, a century ago, the. 
Abbé Girard set the example of applying habits of critical dis- 
crimination to his native tongue. His work, as Mr. Taylor. 
observes, is executed with elegance, sagacity, and perspicuity; 
and itis only to be regretted that he did not deem it: necessary: 
to analyze the causes of his results, or to state them with.a.res* 
ference to historical etymology. He relied too much on cur- 
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rent usage; so that -his successor Roubaud, who draws his 
conclusions from etymological data, particularly in the Latin 
language, is now consulted as a superior authority. In French, 
Italian, or Spanish, the task of discriminating is much facili- 
tated by an accurat knowlege of Latin: but our own language 
requires a wider range of previous study, the Saxon forming a 
very material part of its structure. In this particular, consider- 
able assistance may be derived from a knowlege of modern 
German 3 and from the study of the works of some philolo®ists 
of that country, who have lately applied to the explanation of 
synonymous words those habits of care and attention which 
have so much benefited other departments of science. 

Mr. ‘Taylor has consequently found, in an acquaintance with 
German literature, the means of essentially facilitating the task 
of discriminating English words of kindred signification. With- 
out laying claim to the merit of novelty in the greater portion 
of his work, he has brought forwards a sufficient share of ori- 


inal matter, and of perspicuous reasoning, to satisfy us that he 
bea here provided a very useful manual for those who aim at 
speaking and writing their own language with accuracy; and 
we can readily illustrate this remark by a few instances. 


© Synonymous. Homonymous. 


¢ Words allied in signification are called synonymous, words allied 
in name only are called homonymous: synonym i ovy and 
ovona) meaning a fellow-name, and homonym (from ¢yo; and 
a8 meaning a same name. In Latin, the words faurus, bull, and 
bos, Ox, are synonyms; but the-words Taurus, a mountain so called, 
and ¢aurus, a bull, are homonyms, In English, the words Lad-pigs 
and plumbeous ingots are synonymous 3 but /ead-pigs and lead pigs (in 
the sense * guide swine’) are homonymous. Synonyms busy the 
ingenuity of the grammarian ; homenyms, of the punster.’ 


‘ Surprized. Astonished. Amazed. Confounded. 


¢ I am surprised at what is unexpected; I am astonished by what 
is striking ; I am amazed in what is incomprehensible ; I am con- 
founded with what is embarrassing. 

¢ Surprised means overtaken ; astonished means thunderstruck ; 
amazed means /ost in a labyrinth; and confounded means melted 
together. For want of bearing in mind the original signification of 
these words, our writers frequently annex improper prepositions; 
such as are inconsistent with the metaphor employed ’ 


‘ Entertaining. Diverting. 


¢ That is entertaining which seeps up mirth between us; that is 
diverting which turns aside our attention. I am entertained by the 
conversation within ; I am diverted by the bustle in the street. A 
well-placed anecdote entertains; a pun diverts. An entertaining 
man is a correct companion; a diverting man is often a troublesome 
one- 
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one. Preparations are made to entertain; that which is unexpected 
diverts.’ 
© Custom. Habit. Fashion. Usage. 

‘ Custom is a freq quent repetition of the same act; habit is the 
effect of such repetition : fa: divin 3 is the custom of scien ; usage is 
the habit of numbers. 

‘ It is a-good custom to és ar] ly 3 this will produce a habit of 
so doing ; and the ex ampie ff a distinguished tamily may do much 
towalls heviving the fashion, if not toward re-establis shing the usa; ge. 

‘ Suere, app: arently, means to dwell, to oo under the same roof 5 
consuctudo, (whence custom) is therefore a common path, the way mo 
the house, as we analogously say. Habit means dress ; fashion the 
om of dress. Usage comes from utor ; uti, to use, an abstract verb, 
of which the sensible idea is indecent. 

‘ Customary, habitual, fashionable, usual, are the appertaining 
adjectives ; but fashionable is imp" rely formed, and ought to mean 
able to be fashioned : fashiony would be more analogous.” 

‘ Cure. Remedy. 

¢ A cure is the effect of a remedy: the one describes a beneficial 
constitutional change in the body, and the other the drug, appli- 

canton, or process w hich brought on the change. 

These words would not require explaining, had not Dr. Trusler 
nie med their application ; yet their derivation would justify some 
coniusion in their use; for cura, care, is an efficacious re medy ; ; and 
remedy, the thing curing, has acquired an abstract termination.’ 


‘ To observe. To remark. 


¢ To observe is to record with the eye, and to remark 1s to record 
with the pen; the one requires patient attention, (04 and servare) 
the other marked notice. We observe the weather-glass in order to 
remark the level of the quicksilver ; we may remark the indications 
of to-day in order to observe the variation of to-morrow. It is the 
part of a General to observe the motions of the enemy, and to 
remark those of his men who distinguish themselves in battle. In 
old times there were more observers than remarkers ; in the present 
state of literature there are more remarkers than observers. The 
statement of an individual fact is called a remark ; and the statement 
ef an inference, an observation.’ 


© Civility. Urbanity. Politeness. 


‘ Civility is that deferential attention to others, which arises from 
being under civil sabordins ition. Urbanity is that easier and less 
crouching deportment, which the habit of "resid ing in cities brings 
on. Politeness is the still more exquisite smoothness and propriety, 
which is acquired by moving in the higher circles or in various 
nations. A man of civility is aften too ceremonious, and fatigues 
by the affectation of useless attentions. A man of urbanity is often 
too free, and though he bears raillery with reciprocity, will hazard 
it with teazing sincerity. A man of politeness is not so courteous 
to his superiors as the man of civility ; nor so affable to his inferiors 
as the man of urbanity ; but he satisfies all by a behaviour, which 
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discriminates, and values each aright. Urbanity is less graceful in 
a woman than in a man. Monarchy tends to make men civil} rez 
publicanism, to make them urbane; aristocracy, to make them 

olite. We teach civility to children ; young men acquire urbanity 
Pom their promiscuous way of life; married men tat polite, “from 
being removed into circles more select and more refined. “Without a’ 
previous basis of civility, urbanity is too intrusive and sarcastic} 
without a previous basis of urbanity, politeness is too leisurely and 
stately. Civility is inconsistent with arrogance, urbanity with re-' 
serve, and politeness with rudeness.’ 


‘To review. To criticize. To censure. 


‘ To review a work is to overlook it for the purpose of giving: 
some account of its contents. A reviewal may be a mere analysis 
without any commentary. ‘To criticize is to appretiate, to give a 
motived judgement, whether favourable or unfavourable. To censure 
is to pass a sentence of blame. An author wishes to be reviewed with 
attention, criticized with taste, and censured with moderation.’ 

‘Opponent. Antagonist. Adversary. Enemy. Foe. 

‘ Those who are pitted against each other, (0b and pono) on any dc- 
€asion, are opponents ; those who struggle against each other (avr 
and wywusn;) are antagonists. Habitual opposition, or antagonism, 
' forms the adversary (adversarius). Unfriendly sentiments charac- 
terize the enemy (én and amicus), and active hostility the foe ( fah 
enger}-' 

¢ Such tame opponents do not deserve the name of antagonists.. 
Though antagonists in this debate, they are not adversaries. Ad- 
versaries throughout life, they esteem each other too much to be 
enemies. ‘T"he French, says an Antigallican, are our enemies, even. 
in peace, and our foes in every war.’ 


© Quickness. Activity. _ Swiftness. Celerity. 

¢ Quickness isaSaxon word answering nearly to the Latin activity ; 
and swiftness is a Saxon word answering precisely to the Latin celerity. 
Quickness and activity may be displayed by motions on the same 
spot. Swiftness and celerity can be displayed only by motion from 
one spot to another: they describe velocity of progress. Quickness 
and activity define the motive force exerted ; swiftness and celerity 
the movement produced. Quickness announces swiftness ; as celerity 
results from activity. 

¢ In their proper acceptation, quickness and activity are nearly un- 
distinguishable ; not so in their metaphoric employment. As quick 
originally signifies alive, sensatious, and animated; and active origi- 
nally signifies busy, hasty, stirring ; quickness of mind denotes 
rapidity of perception, whereas activity of mind denotes restlessness of 
attention. He 1s intellectually quick who conceives readily ; he is 
intellectually active, whose mind is always busy. Mental quickness 
isthe reverse of stupidity ; mental activity of indolence. 

‘ The adjectives sevift and ce/er, on the contrary, being originally 
of like meaning, and both signifying speedy, the words swiftness and 
celerity do not differ in their metaphoric application. Swift of foot. 
Swift of speech. Swift of inference. Velocitas corporum celeritas 
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appellatur. Cicero. Celeritas verborum. Quintilian. Celeritas per- 
cipiendi, Quintilian.’ 


A ptomise is given in the introduction that, in the event of 
a favourable reception of this volume, it will soon be followed 
by another. Our voice, as far as it can go, shall be directed 
in support of the author’s intention; since we are fully satis« 
fied of his competency to the task, and equally aware of the de- 
ficiency of our literary stores in this department of inquiry. — 
With regard to the mode of printing, Mr. ‘Taylor very properly 
consults nothing but the convenience of .his reader, by giving 
the public a small volume in a plain and cheap form. 





Art. XIII. The fair Isabel of Cotehele, a Cornish Romance, in 
Six Cantos, by the Author of Local Attachment, and Translator 
of Theocritus. (The Rev. R. Polwhele.) 12mo. pp. 371. 
Boards. Cawthorn. 1815. - 


$6 yp 7x avulso non deficit alter.’ ‘When shall we behold the 
“¢ death and burial” of this species of poem ? No sooner 

are we, with pain and difficulty, delivered from the tortures of 
one, than we are summoned to encounter some other monster, 
wilder and fiercer than the first. Happily, it is not necessary to 
bestow any considerable portion of our time and attention onthese 
little ephemeral creatures, which, like so many insects, harm- 
less and innocent in themselves, nevertheless annoy us by these 
swarms, and weary us by their persevering intrusions. We 
think that it would be labour ill-spent, were we to attempt to 
give our readers a detail of the story of this poetical Cornish 
Romance : suffice it to say, that it contains an account of the 
illustrious achievements of a certain number of knights, friars, 
palmers “ in sanctimonious cowls,” ladies fair asleep in rosy 
bowers, prioresses, monks, and nuns ; as well as the history of 
sundry castles, towers, battlements, ghosts, spirits, and all other 
and several the auxiliaries and appendages of the romantic tale. 
We were particularly struck, in the perusal of this per- 
formance, by the extraordinary number of songs ; which, though 
perfectly irrelevant to the subject, and wholly unconnected with 
it, the poet introduces whenever the Muse is at fault, and his 
genius begins to flag. Each canto opens with an ‘ Introduction ;’ 
then, towards the middle, occurs a collection of songs and 
sonnets of various sizes, which are sometimes varied bya 
‘Hymn to the Virgin,’ or a little interesting species of psalmody; 
after these, we have a few stanzas about ¢ Jove in a bower,’ © sweet 
endearments,’ §love-sick fancy,’ and the /ike ; and the scene closes 
: with 
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with an appropriate moral conclusion about ¢ the shackles of g 
barbarous age,’ enthusiasm, bigotry, and bondage. Inthe second 
canto, we reckon not fewer than nine of chese songs 3 some of 
which are of such original and scriking simplicity, that we 
cannot forbear to transcribe one or two specimens of them: 
Song the First. 
¢ « QO tell me, why by day, O tell me why by night 


Tis only one eweet flower ts pleasant to my sight? 
YY) 


Unless I see the rose, by day I waste aud weep; 
Unless I see the rose, by ight I canant sicep 

¢ If down the dale so green, I cast my wishful eye, 
Tis barren all and dark, if I ne rox espy : 
If on the shadowy wood the moon so soft repose, 
I do not love her light unless [ see the rose. 


¢ If in my visions wild, I wander aie 82a, 
Tho’ curl the tranquil tide, it 1s not calm to me — 
Till now some faery power the expanse with roses strew: 
Then smooth’d is every surge o’er ocean heavenly-blue. 

¢ Tho’ nigh some foundering ship I view the sea-wraith’s form, 
As. to the winds he shricks, and lashes up the storm } 
All into peace is hush’d ! — for lo, my crimson heaves: 
Scatter’d by gentle sprites, glance o’er the blushing waves. 


¢ ‘Then tell me why by day, O tell me why by night, 
"Tis only that sweet flower is pleasant to my ‘sight 2 ? 
Unless I see the rose, by day I waste and weep! y! 
Unless I see the rose, by night I cannot sleep !’?? 


Again: 
« « T was then, in sooth, a cottage maid, 
Of my own shadow quite afraid ; 
And, as I thro’ my vagaries ran, 
I met a fine young gentleman 
Whom some-one would rejoice to see — 
If you mean me! 


¢ But how you could such matters know, 
Would puzzle the de’cl to say, I trow! 
For there was neither carle nor crone 
Nigh the cot or the church, when the clock struck one! 
O! it is all a mystery — 
If you mean me! 
‘ Yet, good my dame, since you can tell 
What is past and gone so well, 


You, sure, have power to bid me look 
A little into Fortune’s book ; 
Whatever my poor hap may hee — 


If you mean me !’?’ 


A degree of peculiar elegance marks the following lines, im 


which Tsabel’s s femme de chambre, Jesse, ‘a gentle though a 
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rural maid,’ comes in to assuage the sorrows of her mistress, 
who is weeping for the loss of her mother. Every line breathes 
the accents of consolation: 
¢ « Jesu Maria! what all alone! 

Like you, laments not every one! 

But O! had I lost such a mother, besure, 

For trouble I never should smile any more! 

And your father is sent to the west, they all say, 

To fight with a rebel, and dic in the fray ! 

And your sister sneers at your distress — 

I dread her evil eye, no less 

Than that old hag, the Prioress ! 

And that dark Monk, of shaven crown, 

Who stalks the cloysters up and down 

With giant gait and savage frown — 

From his scowl, as from a ghost, I start — 

But pray, my lady! pray, “take heart.” ? 


In the third canto, after ‘a Hymn to the Virgin,’ a certain 
animal in disguise * what seemed a friar,’ with visage wan, on 
which sat the moiety of a grin, is thus happily introduced : 

‘ But scarce was the last echo gone, 
Fainting as in prophetic tone, 
Ere at her door, what seem’d a Friar, 
Clad in Mount Carmel’s coarse attire, 
With downcast look and half a grin, 


Was by Father Nicholas usher’d in.’ 


The early affection and increasing flame of Edward and 
Isabel are pourtrayed in ——— thus impassioned : 


‘ Yes! “many a year” with Isabel 
*T was his to traverse lawn and dell; 
Now touching an impassion’d wire, 
Nor aught suspecting amorous fire ; 
Beaming on her a brother’s eyes — 

b 

And what were her’s but sister -sighs ? 


We might prolong this amusing strain almost ad infinitum : 
but we think that enough has already been said of the fair 
Isabel of Cotehele; which, in spite of the © still existing 
contest between Papists and Protestants,’ we cannot deem so 

‘ peculiarly interesting at the present my as the author appears 
to hope. Without considerable amendment, indeed,— we had 
almost said, without a total reformation of the piece, —we ap- 
prehend that it is not likely at any future period to be more 
favourably received: unless posterity should haply have im- 
bibed a much keener relish for car/es and crones, and minarehs 
and bazars, and faery phantoms and shrivel’d, unshrieved witches, 
than we have ourselves hitherto been able to attain. 
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CLASSICS, EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 14. Collectanea Latina; or Easy Construing Lessons from the 
best Latin Authors. By the Rev. W. Allen, M.A. Master of 
the Grammar School, Bolton-le-Moor. 12mo. pp. 160. Law 
and Whittaker. 

This little elementary volume consists of a certain number of ap- 
propriate examples of the syntactical rules in the Eton grammar. It 
is accompanied by directions to the young beginner for the proper 
method of construing and analysing sentences, and at the end is sub- 
joined an index verborum, compiled after the manner of a dictionary. 

he work is well executed as for as it goes, and the author aspires to 
nothing more than the hope of its being found *¢ easier aud more pro- 
gressive than any similar book which has yet been produced.’ At 
the same time, we confess, we have been unable to discover in it any 
particalar utility, any new method of explaining difficulties, or any 
saving of time to the student or of trouble to the instructor. The 
examples affixed to the rules of the Eton syntax were already, we con- 
ceive, amply sufficient for their illustration ; and the directions for 
construing and parsing might as well if not better be given by word of 
mouth. On the whole, we rather approve the usual method in our 
public schools, of putting into the hands of young scholars the Fables 
of Phedrus, or the Epistles of Ovid, as soon as the grammatical part 
of the language has been thoroughly learnt: at all events, we should 
recommend something rather more entertaining than a dry uninterest- 
ing set of examples. 


Art.15. Fundamentum Latinitatis: or, a Grammar of the Latin 
Tongue. In which various Errors and Improprieties of Latin 
Grammarians are avoided: seven Tenses are claimed, but bree 
Moods only; all the Rules are simplified, yet, besides those in Eng- 
lish, given in Latin Verse; wherein the numerous rhetorical Fe 
gures are briefly explained; and Versification also is facilitated in 
a full Account of the Metrical Art. By the Rev. Richard Postle- 
thwaite, Rector of Rocke in Cornwall. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
Crosby and Co. 

From the pomposity of this title, we were induced to expect some- 
thing peculiarly striking, learned, and profound : but the perusal of a 
few pages soon convinced us of our error, and brought to our recol- 
lection a line in Horace, which we remember to have heard Porson 
once quote on opening a dead oyster, “* Quid feret hic tanto dignum 
promissor hiatu.”” In point of fact, then, this * /undamentum La- 
tinitatis,’— which, with the despotic sway of arbitrary authority, 
claims not itself seven tenses, and with the frugal penuriousness of 
grammatical economy is contented with the humble possession of 
* three moods only,’ in which ¢all the rules are simplified,’ &c. &c.— 
all this, we must inform our readers, is nothing more nor less than a 
very bad edition of a Latin grammar. So far from being an improve- 
ment, we conceive it to be the strongest illustration that we have ever 
secn 
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secn of the degeneratipg nature ofall human effairs. In what respect 
the errors and improprieties of Latin grammarians are avoided, or 
what facility is given to versification, by this full account of the me- 
trical art, of which we find such ludicroys boastings, — these are 
points known, we believe, only to the author himself. On the other 
hand, the great and perhaps the only absurdity contained in the Eton 
grammar, namely, the rules for the genders of nouns, aud the form- 
ation of the perfect tense being laid down in a ridiculous collection 
of verses, Mr. Postlethwaite has taken due care to retain, We. do 
not exactly understand in what way the line 

Verim mo mii babéetd mitum, vel mi faciio e¢ mptim,— p. 100. 
can be said to be an improvement on the Eton, “ mo fit ui.’? — The 
simplicity, too, of 

Ssi, ssum dat TIO; sed pépéri, partum PARIO vi/t,— p. 94. 
we confess ourselves at a loss to comprehend. 

With regard to this enlargement of tenses, and the establishment 
of a present perfect and a preterite perfect, and all the rest of the 
perfects, though certainly a difference of time is expressed in the 
two instances here produced, yet we see no sufficient reason which 
should prevent the general head of perfect or preterite from compriz- 
ing both with the utmost consistency: —%it is surely more simple, 
more plain, and better adapted to the capacity of young beginners ; 
because, if every the minutest distinction of time is to claim to itself 
a separate tense as necessary to express that distinction, where is to 
be the end, how indefinite will be the number, how intricate the ace 
quirement? It seems, moreover, that, because the tenses were en- 
larged, the moods must ke curtailed. ‘This is in truth  robbin 
Peter to pay Paul ;”” and, as is generally the case when bold attempts, 
unsupported by good sense and solid judgment, are made to alter 
what has long been established and has stood the test of experience, 
the whole reasoning at once falls to the ground by the exceedin 
pressure of the absurdity attached to it. This curtailment of the 
number of moods is wonderously effected by abolishing the infinitive 
altogether, of which the author would make a kind of non-descript, 
or rather not a mood, ¢ but @ mode or variation assumed by the verb,’ 
without even a nominal distinction ; and he who would so completely 
analyze and dissect the perfect tense, and divide and subdivide it into 
a thousand petty independent states, is not contented with impover- 
ishing, indeed almost annihilating, the poor infinitive, but would make 
‘ the optative and potential reducible to the indicative and subjunctive.’ 

Our eyes, we trust, will ever be open to the reformation of error : 
but alteration without amendment leads only to greater confusion, 
and more perplexing difficulties. The advice, therefore, of Quintilius 
to his versifying acquaintance, we cannot but regard as an appro- 
priate lesson to Mr. Postlethwaite: ‘* Corrige sodes.”’ 


Art. 16. Selections for Reading and Recitation: designed for the 


Use of Schools. By James Hews Bransby. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Cradock and Joy. 1814. 

The poetical pieces in this compilation are selected with ¢onsider- 
able taste: but the didactic prose-extracts are somewhat dry for very 
_ Rev. Nov. 1815. Y young 
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young readers, though in point of composition, style, and morality, 
the contents of the volume are unexceptionable. 


Art.17. Exercises on Latin Prosody and Versification. 12mo. 
4s. bound. Longman and Co. 1815. 

The question relating to the utility of Latin versification is at 
length, we trust, brought to a conclusion. The numerous charges, 
which have so frequently been maintained against it, as a nugatory 
and useless practice, have been as ably refuted as they have been in- 
geniously supported ; and, if any thing has been wanting to the argu- 
ments in its favour, experience has supplied the deficiency. It has 
been tried, and we know it by its fruits: for it is a fact, though not 
admitted by those who are ignorant of the art itself, and are on that 
account interested in the disparagement of its merits, yet universally 
acknowleged by our most experienced and enlightened scholars, 
that it gives that peculiar insight mto the genius and spirit of the 
language which no other method of instruction is capable of impart- 
ing.* ‘The young pupil is by these means gradually forming a refined 
and cultivated taste, on the models of those authors who are proposed 
to him for his imitation ; he is exercising his powers of invention; 
he is strengthening his talents for accurate discrimination ; he is ren- 
dering his imagination more brilliant, his fancy more fertile, and 
gradually bringing his judgment to maturity and perfection. On 
these grounds, we are well disposed to countenance any tolerable at- 
tempts to assist the progress of so useful a branch of instruction ; 
and to promote this end, we think, the work before us is in a great 
degree calculated: though, as the author himself appears to be aware, 
and very candidly acknowleges, much remains yet to be done for 
the entire completion of his design. His illustrations of the general 
rules of quantity are just and accurate ; the rules for the construction 
of the Hexameter and Pentameter are stated with clearness and pre- 
cision ; and the exercises both in the Latin and the English language, 
though perhaps the port-folio of every tutor may contain as good a 
collection, are selected with some degree of judgment and poetical 
taste. ‘The whole is rendered more easy by being compiled in the 
vernacular tongue ; and, considering it merely as an elementary work 
for the inexperienced beginner, we feel no hesitation in announcing 
it as happily designed, and tolerably well executed. 


Art. 18. Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, ad usum Tironum ac- 
commodatus: cum Notulis et Lexico. 12mo. 3s-bound, Longman 
and Co. 

We highly approve this little book ; which is so perfectly plain, easy, 
and isn that, with the assistance only of a grammar and a mode- 
rate degree of industry, a young student might almost of himself gath’ 
from it a tolerable insight into the principles of the Greek language- 
The sentences, beginning with the regular verbs, and going on pro- 
gressively through the several tenses, moods, and voices of the com- 
pound, the irregular, and the contracted, are selected with judgment, 
and arranged with considerable attention to those most essential requi- 
site in all elementary works, conciseness and perspicuity. Some of 
the easiest passages from Herodotus and Xenophon, as well as cer+ 
tain of the Greek Epigrams, are interspersed ; so that the attention 
is.kept up by the continual variety of the subject, as well as the 
frequent 
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frequent change of style. At the end is a set of explanations of the 
most difficult passages, with directions well calculated to assist the 
young scholar in finding out the true etymology of compounds, and 
to initiate him in the habit of studying his author critically and 
grammatically. We feel disposed, therefore, to give a vote of de 
cided approbation to a book containing so much utility in so con- 
fined a compass, and so highly calculated to facilitate the introduc- 
tion to the most profound and difficult but finest language of 
antiquity. 
POETRY. 


Art. 19. Metrical Essays. By John Ambrose Williams. Cr. 8vos 
6s. Boards. Wood. 1815. 

« The following rhymes have no pretensions to the praise due to 
exalted excellence ; they are the earliest effusions of a very young 
muse ; but such as they are, I am not ashamed to avow them as the 
juvenile offspring of a mind indebted to little except its own assiduity 
for whatever degree of superiority it may possess over absolute igno- 
rance and mere vulgarism.” ‘The wish of the author and that of a 
few friends to preserve some specimens of boyish composition are 
stated to be the causes of this publication ; which contains, it is said, 
nothing but § trifles, and does not invite the eye of criticism.’ Why, 
then, is it published ? A few copies privately circulated would have 
answered all the avowed purpose of the writer: but, infact, we are 
so accustomed to these modest disinclinations to public fame in 
printed books, that we notice them only to deter authors from such 
unmeaning professions. Some of these little pieces are pretty enough ; 
and we subjoin ¢ An Elegy on a lonely Grave,’ as one of the fairest 
specimens of that very moderate degree of merit which the volume 
discovers : 


‘ Ah! who beneath this /ifted heap 
Of mould, with scanty grass o’ergrown, 
Is laid in that unstartled sleep, 
The living eye hath never known? 


No stone, no record tells us here, 
Who occupies this little space ; 
What virtue claim’d a farewell tear ; 

Or what poor child of error’s race. 


hay 


Perchance, though humble be this grave, 
Though none may hither come to mourn, 
‘Though o’er the turf no laurel wave, 
Nor pompous stands a sculptur’d urn ; 


Yet here may Mercy’s beams descend, 
And angels round its inmate cling, 
A thousand raptur’d saints attend, 
A thousand harps their music fling. 


- 


Perchance, but now by all forgot, 

Some pilgrim hither came — and died ; 
And Charity supplied this spot — 

Thus giving earth, but bread denied. 
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‘ No friendly eye, no faithful heart, . 
May e’er have linger’d near his bed, 
And watch’d the trembling spirit part, 
To other worlds mysterious led. 


‘ But, tenant of this lonely mound! 
Whatever fate ’twas thine to bear, 
May’st thou repose in hallow’d ground, 
And wake eternal bliss to share.’ 


«‘ They help’d to bury whom they help’d to starve”? 


is but poorly imitated in the above; and we find in another poen» 
such a line as 


‘ Consecrated my heart, as an altar to you!’ 


Art. 20. 4 Poetical History of England; written for the Use of 
the Young Ladies educated at Rothbury-house School, and de- 
dicated by the Author. 8vo. pp.154. 6s. Boards. Law and 
Whittaker. 1815. 

Not only may the young ladies of Rothbury-house school derive 
benefit from this poetical history of their country, but any other 
young ladies, or young gentlemen, who may chuse to peruse it, may 
also be improved by so well-adapted a composition. In these ini- 
tiatory histories, however, we sometimes have encountered many 
gross errors, and many important omissions; and the versification of 
such performances has often been so rugged and inharmonious as 
greatly to frustrate their own principal object, which is in course 
that of being committed to memory. The copy which we have seen 
of this publication has many very happy MS. corrections in it; and 
we recommend the adoption of a few more in any subsequent edition: 
particularly in such passages as the following, where an incomplete 
and perhaps an erroneous impression of an historical fact may be 
made on the mind of the youthful reader. 


‘ Edward I. 
next Scotland fell — bold Wallace fiercely tried 
To check her fall — but unsuccessful died.’ 


If, instead of ¢ érying,? Wallace had been described as tried, or ra- 
ther as condemned and executed, the fact would have been more 
clearly stated. 





NOVELS. 


Art.21. The Ward of Delamere. By Mrs. Pinchard, Author of 
«© Mystery and Confidence,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
Boards. Black, Parry, and Co, 1815. 

That fluency of language and that improbability of incident, 
which are frequently found in works of this class, are displayed in 
the volumes before us. The distresses of the fair Magdalena are 
such as might have been obviated by a little candour and common 
sense ; and they are not terminated by any effort of her own, but by 
a most extraordinary coincidence, which brings all her relations, who 
were supposed to be dead or mad, into the same apartment on her 
wedding-day. Some of the female characters, however, are welk 


drawn. A few inaccurate expressions must be noticed, such as 
*I0 (vol. 
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{vol. ii. p.267.) * She stood suspended:’ (vol. iii. p. 154.) © his 

ucquirements are immense,’ instead of his acquisitions, &c. Kc. 

Art.22. La Nature et les Sociétés ; &c. i. e. Nature and Society, 
or Ariana and Walter. By Joseph Lavallée. 12mo. 3 Vols. 

il. ts. sewed. Berthoud and Wheatley. 1815. 

It is here proposed to determine ¢ whether virtue be innate in the 
human breast, or whether it be dependent on education or climate.’ 
Perhaps the author’s readers would forgive him for having thrown no 
fresh light on these points, if he had succeeded in producing an 
agreeable novel: but, by meee probability, he has equally 
failed in both objects. ‘The principal character in the tale is a young 
woman, who lives in perfect solitude and ignorance till her eighteenth 
year, and then acquires great skill and knowlege with a celerity 
which can as little be expected in real life as can the circumstance of 
being suckled by a lioness ; from which the fair Ariana is represented 
as deriving her surprizing courage. In short, the incidents are 
those of a dull fairy tale: but the societies to which M. Lavallée in- 
troduces us are all French; and, being unluckily placed in the king- 
dom of Guzzerat and at the court of an Indian nabob, the liberty 
and coquetry of the ladies in these coteries are at variance with re- 
ceived accounts of Asiatic manners. 

Many oblique eulogiums on Bonaparte are inserted ; while the cha- 
racter who displays the greatest turpitude, and causes all the mis- 
fortunes of Ariana, is a Sir Tom Tauben, the son of an English Lord. 


Art. 23. The Majolo: a'Tale. 12mo. pp. 252. Colburn. 1815. 

We have here but the first volume of a novel intended to describe, 
in an epic form, the effect of innate or instinctive tendencies on the con- 
duct and fortune of individuals. The author appears to have imbibed 
the craniological doctrines of Gall, and ascribes to his characters 
occult sympathies and antipathies resulting from native organization. 
Whether the system be true or false, works of fiction at least will 
neither add to nor detract from the weight of its evidence. 

The scene of the story lies in Sardinia. A free school exists at 
Cagliari, superintended by the inmates of a monastery, in which the 
a sorts of instruction are given gratis; and the peasantry or 
yeomanry of the island frequently send their sons to Cagliari, to serve 
as footmen in orderly families, under the condition that they are te 
be allowed to attend the lectures of this institution. They earn their 
board and clothing by their servitude, and lay by in their memory a 
valuable stock of instruction. A pupil of this college is called a 
Majolo; and the plan of it is imitated from the Temple-school at 
Jerusalem, where the great Hillel served as a week-boy, while he 
was studying the law and the Scriptures. 

The hero of this novel is a Sardinian Majolo, who begins to relate 
his adventures to an English traveller: but so many pages are spent 
in describing the scenery and manners of the place, and so many more 
in speculative and philosophical reflection on nature and on man, that 
scarcely any adventure of consequence has yet had room to occur. 
We must therefore defer, until future volumes appear, any opinion of 
she story. 

A short extract will serve to evolve the author’s system : 
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¢ ¢¢ This was a still more extraordinary case than any thing I had 

et met with. When the boy called on me by appointment next day, 
he freely told me that he could not help himself. When any thing 
caught his fancy he could not rest until he had obtained possession 
of it, and that he felt an unaccountable pleasure in concealing what 
he had purloined; but said he, ‘the other midshipmen and officers 

often do the same sort of tricks, yet somehow not so secretly, and 
they have no pleasure in concealing what they take any longer than 

until they have made the owners almost angry ; but the more I ob, 

serve them growing angry at me, I am the more induced to hide 
what I have stolen.? Both the sentiment and manner of this declae 
ration was affectingly simple. I might almost say it would not be 
easy to conceive that any thing could be uttered with more innocency, 

In what, thought I, does the vice of the boy consist ? Can that 
indeed be called a crime which does not offend the conscience? And 
yet if such a dereliction of respect for the property of others be not 
criminal, what is vice? The boy observing my abstraction left me, 
and was sent the same day on board a vessel on the point of sailing 
to England. 

¢ « It would be useless to describe to you the perplexity in which 
the knowledge of this new peculiarity of organic effect involved me. 
I call it organic, for there was nothing in the lad’s habits to which 
it could be ascribed as a natural consequence, and therefore I inferred 
that it was a propensity arising from some accidental distortion of 
his moral faculties, which might possibly be discovered by a careful 
examination of the organization of his frame. ‘Thus you see I was 
led to take nearly the same view of the connections between the 
moral powers and the physical formation, which Dr. Gall has since 
done, and attempted, in consequence, to establish a new science. 
But there is this difference in our respective systems, that while he 
affects to demonstrate every mental quality by the structure of the 
head, I only venture to think that in estimating the intellectual cha- 
racter by external peculiarities, the structure of the whole person 
ought to be considered. I became the more convinced of this by 
afterwards carefully inspecting the great works of art. It appeared 
to me that the sculptors of antiquity, and the painters of Leo the 
Tenth’s time, had an intuitive perception of the truth of what I call 
my science, and that there is often as much character to be seen in 
the form of the limbs and body as in that of the head—nay more, 
that every just representation of an intellectual movement is as uni- 
formly expressed, by all the other active muscles of the body, as by 
those of the face. By observing this fact in nature, I soon ac- 
quired some reputation for my skillin virtu. I had no knowledge 
of drawing, upon which at this period the Italians affected to rest the 
chief merits of painting, but I readily perceived when a hand was in 
unison with a head, and by attending to the same rule by which I 
judged of character, my taste in historical painting speedily came to 
be held in some degree of estimation. , 

« « But the main principle, which I deduced from the poor little 
midshipman’s propensity, was one of some importance to the con- 
sideration of crimes and punishments. It seemed to me perfectly 
certain, that no punishment which could be inflicted would haye had 
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the slightest effect in preventing the secretion of the diseased humour 
ot his mind, for such his. disposition to pilfer may, without any great 
violence of metaphor, be called.” ’ 

We are not admirers of this new criminal legislation, which proposes 
to contemplate theft as a secretion that will proceed with the same 
activity, whether there are or are not prisons for the light-fingered 
partisans of forcible alienation. 


BOTANY. 


Art.24. Botanical Illustrations of the Twenty-four Classes of the 
Linnean System of Vegetables, by select Specimens of English 
Plants. 24mo. pp.g6. Price 4s. Bound, or 5s. in Boards. 
Darton and Co. 

This minikin volume will furnish an easy and pleasing guide to the 
botanical tyro, and afford him a familiar introduction to a knowlege 
of the scientific divisions of the classes. The descriptions and de- 
finitions are expressed with perspicuity and neatness, and the coloured 
representations of the selected specimens are, for the most part, 
sufficiently accurate. In a few instances, however, the lines are either 
too faint or over-charged, as in the wild germander, English hyacinth, 
fox-glove, and common daisy ; and in some others, as the bramble, 
ground-ivy, &c. we remark a stiffness not their own. We submit it to 
the author’s consideration, whether a similar series of illustrations of 
the orders might not materially contribute to facilitate still farther 
the progress the student, and to scatter flowers over the dry and 
forbidding paths of elementary instruction. 


BULLION-QUESTION, 


Art. 25. 4 Comparative View of the present depreciated Currency, 
with the Sterling Money of England; shewing the Difference in 
their Value at various Periods, and the Causes and Effects thereof, 
&c. &c. B8vo. 28. Robinsons. 1814. 

Another of the never-ending list of publications on the Bullion- 
question! This writer, whose name appears from the dedication to 
be James Norman, has taken much pains to exhibit tables of the 
comparative value of our sterling money and of the market price of 
silver at different periods of our history; and he follows up this 
statement by the curious project of establishing a paper mint, em- 
powered to coin as many notes of convenient sums as may be wanted 
for circulation throughout the country, with liberty to exchange 
them for other notes at will, but not to increase the amount. The 
total quantity thus wanted might, in his opinion, be about fifty 
millions sterling ; and, as he proposes to prohibit the use of all other 
cash-notes, the consequence would be the acquisition to Government 
of an income equal to the interest of the whole, viz. of two millions 
and a half a-year. Of this he would allow half a million for the ex- 
pence of the establishment, and he would expect the remainder to 
come into the government-coffers as clear revenue. In the course of 
five years, he would reduce the quantity of notes to forty millions 
sterling ; and then, he thinks, their value would rise so as to become 
equal to that of silver, and a new coinage might take place without 
loss,to the amount of two millions annually ; on the issae of which 
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he would propose that the establishment in question should cancel 
@ correspondent amount in notes, until our currency was brought 
back to the footing on which it stood before 1797. 

The substance of this proposition is, briefly, that Government should 
take into its own hands that power which it at present leaves to the 
Bank of England and the country-bankers. Now itis very clear that, 
were the present irregular system to continue, and were our banking- 
establishments to be left in possession of the strange privilege of issuing 
notes without liability to pay in cash, the profits arising from suc 
a source ought to belong not to individuals but to the public at large. 
Such speculations are, however, the less necessary, because only one 
opinion can prevail respecting the expediency of returning, as soon as 
it is possible, to the former plan of making bank-notes payable in 
cash; and the majority of persons will be agreed that this highly 
desirable object is most likely to be promoted by Government avoid- 
ing to take any share in the issue of paper, and confining itself 
strictly to making enactments in its legislative capacity. 


firt.26. 4 Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, in Reply to his * De- 
preciation of Paper-Currency proved.’”? By ‘Thomas Smith, 

Author of an Essay on the Theory of Money and Exchange, &c. 

Svo. pp.114. Richardson. 1814. 

Mr. Smith has been known for a considerable time as a writer on 
the principles of money, the tract mentioned in his present title-page 
having been published, we believe, above seven years ago. Lord 
Lauderdale having treated some of Mr. Smith’s notions with very 
little ceremony, the latter now re-pays his Lordship in his own coin, 
and has no scruple in making use of very direct language; such as, 
tp. 69.) * Your Lordship is thoroughly mistaken.’ P. 8:.,* Your 

ordship shews an equal ignorance of the nature and of the common 
application of the term money.’ — Mr. S. divides his pampblet into 
three sections, in which he proposes, ¢ first, to refute the grounds on 
which Lord L.’s proofs of the depreciation of our bank-paper are 
founded ; 2dly, to investigate the means of restoring our currency 
to a salutary state; and, lastly, to shew the truth of the opinion that 
the nation can derive a benefit from persevering in the present system.’ 
His mode of conducting these refutations is to quote long paragraphs 
from Lord Lauderdale’s late pamphlet on our paper-currency, and 
to animadvert on them by still longer arguments on his own side of 
the question. Unluckily, neither of the disputants is possessed of 
the valuable faculty of compressing reasoning within a short compass, 
or of giving attraction to a subject which of all others stands in need 
of the aid of conciseness, perspicuity, and (if possible) animation 
of style. ‘To such writers as these, we would recommend the perusal 
of the demi-official tract published in 1814 at Paris under the title of 
“s Lettre d’un Créancier de T Etat,’? as a model of the manner of 
combining vivacity in composition with solidity in argument, on a 
subject just as uninviting to the general reader as the merits of our 
money-system. 

Having on former occasions expressed our opinion on the Bullion- 
question, at considerable length, we do not feel ourselves required to, 
enter at present into any renewed disquisition on it. The fluctu- 
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ations in the state of exchange, in consequence of the sudden alterations 
in the aspect of the political horizon, have sufficiently evinced the 
soundness of the argument that foreign subsidies influenced ver 
materially the price of bullion when considered in exchange for bank- 
notes. When, in consequence of being once more restored to a state 
of tranquillity, the liquidation of our arrears of subsidy to the Conti- 
nent no longer bears down our exchange, we may propose to resume 
the cousideration of the Bulhon-question, and to exhibit a compre- 
hensive view of the successive changes that have occurred under the 
varying operation of political events. At present, the most satisfac- 
tory circumstance in the consideration of such matters is, that the 
restoration of a free trade to the Americans will have the effect of 
throwing very considerable sums of money into our hands; the sales 
of American produce greatly exceeding the quantity of merchandise 
taken in return from France, Holland, and indeed any country in 
Europe: the result of which is the remittance of large sums to this 
kingdom for the purchase of British manufactures. 


POLITICS. 


Art.27. The Reduction of the Forces, with the Full and Half Pay, 
civilly and politically considered. By Captain Fairman, &c. &c. 
8vo. 3s. Chapple. 

We have already taken occasion to notice (M. R. Sept. 1813,) 
the singular proposition which was made by Captain Fairman, 
whose zeal appears by no means abated, notwithstanding the unkind 
silence of the heads of our military-establishment regarding the merit 
of his different representations. He dedicates the present pamphlet 
to the Secretary at War, and charges ministers roundly with acting on 
many of his confidential communications, without having the eis,“ 
or the gratitude to acknowlege it. His complaint is somewhat in 
the style of the writer whose ‘ Political Portraits”? we lately noticed, 
(M. R. Feb. 1815,) and who lamented the difficulty of conveying 
pleasant information to the ear of the Prince Regent. 

The leading object of Captain Fairman was to dissuade any imme- 
diate disbanding of our soldiers at the last peace, and to recommend 
their being employed for a time in public works; the dragoons as 
guards to the mails, or as mounted patroles in the capacity of super- 
numerary constables; while the infantry might work on the Sy 
ways or canals,—- Another prominent object of his pamphlet, for 
which we expect him to take great credit in his next appeal to the 
public, is a disapprobation of the conduct of the allies in permitting 
Bonaparte to'retire with life from the last year’s contest, and to 
occupy a situation in which he might find means to carry on a 
correspondence with his numerous partisans in France. — From 
various remarks scattered through the tract, the writer is evidently 
not devoid of the power of offering useful hints: but the misfortune 
is that he intermingles them with much irrelevant and even inde- 
corous effusions; such as (P. 44-) a wish that Paris had been 
‘ battered about the ears of its inhabitants,’ and the Americans 
(p- 54.) * flogged into better behaviour,’ &c. &c. 
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Art.28. 4 Letter to Lord Liverpool, on the very eminent Im. 
portance of Sicily to Great Britain; on the Obligation we have 
incurred, and stand compromised upon, to the People of that 
Country, to maintain that Constitution and Independence which 
we have instigated and aided them to assert and acquire; and on 
the Necessity, the Efficiency, and Propriety of the Interposition of 
the Weight and Authority of the British Name in the Congress at 
Vienna, for this Purpose, and for the maintaining our Influence and 
Authority inthat Island. 8vo. pp. 36. 2s. Asperne. 
Mimsters have discovered so decided a determination to act on 

a plan similar to that which is recommended in this title-page, that 

the case seems by no means under the necessity of being argued, 

The purport of this little tract is to ascribe the misery of the inha- 

bitants of Sicily to the effects of bad government, to praise highly 

the conduct of Lord William Bentinck, and to urge a perseverance 
wm the plan of new modelling the management of the public concerns 
of this interesting island. Among other claims that Sicily offers to our 
protection, is this, that it is necessary to the supply of provisions for 

Malta, which is ill fitted to afford the means of support to our 

garrison, or even to its own population.— We have no objection to 

the general scope of this writer’s arguments, but would drop him a 

gentle caution when he places such abundant faith in antient legends 

as to believe (p.4.) that Syracuse and Agrigentum were each in 
former days as populous as London now is. 


Art. 29. The Political Memento; or, Extracts from the Speeches, 
during the last Six Years, of near a Hundred of the most distin. 
guished Members of both Houses of Parliament, on the Policy, 
Conduct, and probable Result of the War. By a Parliamentary 
Reporter. 8vo. pp. 553- 15s- Boards. Longman and Co. 
1814. , 

The extracts in this volume are somewhat less general than the 
title-page would imply, being limited principally to topics connected 
with the war in Spain, and the expediency of concluding peace with 
France at different periods, when it was recommended by the late Mr. 
Whitbread and a few of the Opposition-members. The selection, 
which has been made from the Parliamentary Register published by 
Mr. Hansard, comprizes portions of the speeches of all the conspi- 
cuous members of parliament ; and the object of the work seems to be 
a desire to convince the nation that we should have acted erroneously 
if we had not persevered in the contest, but had listened to the coun- 
sels of Opposition. These debates are too fresh in the recollection of 
our readers to make it necessary for us to undertake to discuss the 
subject at length, or to point out in what manner the very favourable 
issue of the late war arose from circumstances unconnected with the 
merits of our ministers. Instead, therefore, of adverting to the 
opinion of particular speakers, we shall merely observe that the pree 
sent selection seems to be formed with sufficient fairness ; and that the 
editor has avoided to fatigue the attention of his readers by extracts 
of great length, preferring to exhibit the sentiments of each person 
in detached passages of speeches delivered at different times. 

It was curious to contemplate, three or four years ago, the differ. 
énce of opinion among our politicians with regard to the management 
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of the war in Spain; the Opposition maintaining that we did too much 
for that country, and the Marquis Wellesley asserting that we did 
by no means enough: while those who knew how greatly our exer- 
tions were cramped by the depressed rate of exchange, and by the 
miserable inefficiency of the Spanish councils, had little doubt that 
ministers were contributing all the aid in their power. — The editor 
of the volume before us does not touch on the impolicy of the seizure 
of the Danish fleet, or of our Orders in Council in 1807. These acts 
we have always considered as the great errors committed on our 
part ; and, after having recorded our opinion of them, we have no 
objection to allow this advocate of ministers to take credit for their 
arrangements in a country in which they came forwards not to coerce 
but to deliver. : 


Art. 30. An Essay on the British Constitution, blended with the 
Laws relative to landed Property, and the personal Liberty of the 
Subject; &c. &c, By Agricola. 8vo. pp.103.’ Printed at 
Taunton. 

This author is avowedly a young man, and does not profess to 
write on law for any other persons than the unprofessional reader and 
the attorney’s clerk: an acknowlegement which, united with the decla- 
ration that his tract was composed for his own improvement, and for the 
purpose of diverting the ennui arising from indisposition, is calculated 
to disarm the severity of criticism. His essay consists of four parts s 
the first treating of the commencement of our Constitution during the 
portion of our history antecedent to the Conquest ; the second from 
the Conquest to Edward I.; the third from Edward I. to 
Henry VIII.; and the fourth from Henry VIII. to the present 
time. To this historical sketch the author adds (p. 58. & seg.) a 
few general remarks on topics of a very different nature, such as par- 
liamentary elections, assurances, conveyances, the formation of our 
courts of justice, the nature of our political constitution, the cha- 
racter of the time in which we live, and finally, by a figure which 
savours somewhat of the Jathos, of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. — The tract is evidently one of those ecinke which the 
writer, in his maturer years, will consider in the light of a very 
humble effort. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. Picture of Paris; being a complete Guide to all the 
public Buildings and Curiosities in that Metropolis ; to which is 
added, an Almanack of the Pleasures of Paris, in Winter and 
Summer; containing a full Account of all the Theatres, Places of 
Amusement, Balls, Fetes, &c. &c. at Paris and in its Environs; 
accompanied with Six Descriptive Routes from the Coast to Paris, 
aid full Directions to Strangers on their first Arrival in that Capital. 
Embellished with Maps and Views. By Louis Tronchet. 4th 
Edition, corrected andenlarged. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Sherwood 
and Co. 1815. 

Last year, Frenchmen had reason to be proud of their capital, which 
possessed matchless treasures ;, and, if Vep1 NAPOLI E POI MORI, Seé 
Naples and then die, was the passionate exclamation of Italians, similar 
Janguage might with more propriety have been applied to Paris. 
‘This city, however, may now exclaim, Non sum qualis eram! The 
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French nation and French capital have both fallen from their proud 
eminence. Here, in this little volume, 70 pages are occupied by a 
watalogue of the sculptures and paintings collected and arranged in 
the Louvre: but this splendid assemblage of art is now despoiled 
of its chief treasures, exhibiting pedestals without statues, and 
frames without pictures. From other buildings, other objects are 
likewise removed. 

The section on the mode of travelling in France will be found 
useful, and so also may that which follows, containing ints to con- 
tinental tourists ; some of these hints are indeed alarming, for they 
shew that at many inns neither the property nor the person of the 
stranger is safe. Minute directions are then given to the traveller on 
his arrival in Paris; and ladies are cautioned to be ¢ on their guard as 
to French lace,’ which generally turns out to be of English manufac. 
‘ture. Due notice is taken of Coffee-houses and Restaurateurs, 
({tavern-keepers,) the etymology of which latter word is thus stated 
by a French author: ‘ In the year 1765, a cook at Paris began to 
serve fried eggs, fowls, &c. on little marble tables, without a table. 
cloth, and had the following inscription put over his door: Venite ad 
me omnes qui stomacho laboratis, et ego RESTAURABO vos!’ Public 
Libraries, Museums, &c. also fill many pages: but some alterations 
in the enumeration of their contents will be necessary in a subsequent 
edition. 

In a sketch of the history of Paris, the embellishments which it 
received during the short and feverish reign of Bonaparte are summed 
up, and his future schemes are developed : 

‘ One of the grandest projects of Napoleon was to have opened a 
new street, ninety feet wide and about two miles in length, extending 
from the triumphal arch in the Carousel, which was to have stood in 
the centre of it, through the whole length of Paris, over the ground 
of the street called rue St. Antoine, till it joined the arsenal and the 
scite of ground of the late Bastille at the Barriere d’Enfer, there to 
terminate in a fountain formed of an immense elephant in brass. The 
street was to have been named rue Imperiale. If it had been com- 
pleted, it would have made the most magnificent street in Europe ; 
and the celebrated words applied to Augustus might, with equal 
truth, have been applied to Napoleon ; ** Lateritiam accepi, marmo- 
ream reliqui.” 

Observatories, Hospitals, and Charitable Institutions, Manufae- 
tories, Theatres, Bankers, Public Buildings, including Palaces, 
Churches, Bridges, Prisons, Boulevards, Catacombs, &c. are duly enu- 
merated ; after which we have a sketch of Parisian Manners. The 
environs also of Paris are not overlooked. That part of the work 
which is called an Almanack of the Pleasures, &c. contains an ac- 
count of all the theatres, places of amusement, public gardens, and 

étes, in Paris and its vicinity. M. Tronchet has moreover given the 
Divisions or arrondissemens of Paris, with alphabetical catalogues 
of the edifices and streets. — In short, we may report this volume to 
contain such information as a stranger may expect to find in a com- 
plete guide, or travelling pocket-companion. ‘The maps and views 
increase its value. 
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Art. 32. The Belgian Traveller ; or, a complete Guidethrough the 
United Netherlands ; containing a full Description of every Town, 
its Objects of Curiosity, Manufactures, Commerce, and Inns; 
the Mode of Conveyance from Place to Place, and a complete Iti- 
nerary of the intermediate Country. To which is prefixed a brief 
Sketch of the History, Constitution, and Religion of the Nether. 
lands ; the general Appearance, Productions, and Commerce of 
the Country ; and the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
Embellished with a large Map and a Plan of Brussels. By Ed- 
mund Boyce, Esq. 12mo. 8s. bound. Leigh. 1815. 
Travellers collect information for those who are meditating to be- 

come travellers, and the embryo-tourist finds these cartes du pays, or 

guides;very convenient. Scarcely have the United Netherlands beer 
formed into a kingdom, when all the objects worthy of notice which 
it contains are exhibited to excite curiosity ; and ¢ the Belgian Tra- 
veller’ offers his assistance to guide us from place to place, and to be 
our ciceroni on every occasion on which we may be disposed to loiter- 

With reference to Holland, Mr. Boyce makes the following correct 

observations in his preface : 

‘ In nocountry will the tourist be presented with so complete and 
wonderful a triumph of human industry over the apparently insuper- 
able obstacles of nature. Holland is fairly wrested from the empire 
of the sea. The power which can truly, and in its full extent, be at- 
tributed to divinity alone, has here been exerted by mortal energy ; 
and the inhabitants of the northern provinces have dared to say, and have 
said with effect, to the raging ocean, ** Hitherto shalt thou go and 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves be staid.”” A strangely 
mingled feeling of admiration, pleasure, and fear, pervades the mind 
of the spectator, when he walks at the foot of some of the immense 
dykes, and hears on the other side, and only a few feet from him, the 
surges dashing above his head ; and thinks that on the stability of this 
embankment, depends the existence of many a flourishing town and 
some hundred thousand souls.’ 

The account of the Netherlands is not less exact : 

¢ In the southern provinces, the traveller will witness the triumphs 
of human industry in a less imposing but not less pleasing point of 
view. He will here be presented with the absolute perfection of 
agriculture. The fertility of a soil naturally poor, the luxuriance, the 
productiveness, the uninterrupted succession of crops, are unparalleled 
ij the agricultural history of the world. 

‘ The kingdom of the Netherlands is not, however, destitute of 
the real beauties of nature. The voyage up the Meuse, from Maest- 
richt to Namur, is only excelled by some parts of the scenery of the 
Rhine ; and the hills of Luxemburg exhibit all the wild and romantic 
views of Switzerland on a smaller scale.’ 

Mr. Boyce assures us that he has laboured to render his compilation 
acomplete guide through a country which he has traversed with plea- 
sure ; and he flatters himself that his little volume will not be classed 
among the many flagrant instances of book-making which disgrace the 
press. 

‘ The account (he says) of the various modes of travelling, the ne- 
essary cautions on the read, the principal inns at each town, the time at 
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which the different stages and vessels start, the productions, manu- 
factures, and commerce, of every place, and the complete table of 
coins, are important features of the work.’ 

Ingenuously is it confessed by Mr. B, that he has not himself 
visited every town, and that probably some inaccuracies may occur ; 
but in all instances he assures the reader that he has sought the best 
information, and that the general correctness of his Guide may be 
trusted. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the first of which includes 
several distinct sections on'the boundaries, history, religion, const. 
tution, commerce, &c. of the Netherlands; the second gives direc- 
tions to the traveller, various routes, descriptions of the principal 
towns, &c. Asa specimen of the minuteness to which Mr. Boyce 
descends, we copy the section on Dutch Inns: 

¢ T will suppose the tourist now arrived at hisinn. The room into 
which he is ushered, whether on the ground-floor, or up stairs, will 
certainly have a bedin it. It is either contained in a small press, or 
very neatly concealed in a sliding partition in the wainscot. It is 
usually sufficiently large for one person, but would ill accommodate 
two. 

¢ The Dutch inn-keepers’ are said to be interested and imposing. 
In the inferior inns, and on the roads little frequented, the traveller 
will find this too true, but im the best hotels he will have no reason 
to complain of his accommodation. It behoves him, however, to be 
civil, for the Dutch landlords and waiters often display wonderful 
ingenuity in teasing the petulant or assuming traveller. 

¢ On cleanliness the tourist may generally depend. A beautifully 
white table-cloth with a silver fork and spoon will be put before him, 
and his sheets will rival the snow. 

¢ Of one peculiarity he should be aware, that the Hollanders very 
rarely eat suppers, and that the stranger who orders this unusual 
repast will pay dearly for it. Coffee is the favourite evening beverage 
of the Dutch, but it is generally water very slightly tinged, and 
drunk without sugar. With half an ounce they make no Gai than 
fifteen cups. The inn-keepers are perfectly sensible that foreigners 
drink their coffee much stronger, and ask whether the traveller prefers 
it made in the German way. He must then be careful to specify the 
exact number of cups which he wishes to be made with the favourite 
quantity of half an ounce, or he will have it brought to him execrabl 
bad, and at the same time be charged immoderately.’ ae . 

We are persuaded that any person, who is meditating a trip to 
Holland and the Netherlands, will find his account in putting this 
Belgian Traveller into his pocket. 


Art. 33. 4 practical Abridgement of the Custom and Excise Lawsy 
relating to the Import, Export, and Coasting Trade of Great Britain 
and her Dependencies; including a Statement of the Duties, Draw- 

_ backs, and Bounties, directed to be paid and allowed. The whole 

. interspersed with the Regulations of the several Trading Companies; 

Proclamations touching War and Peace; Orders in Council ; 

Treaties with Foreign Powers; Reports of adjudged Cases; and 

various Matters of exclusive official Information ; brought down to 

sth April, 1814. Second Edition, By Charles Pope, Controlling 
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. Surveyor of the Warehouses in Bristol ; and late of the Custom- 
house, London, 8vo. pp. 888.11. 5s. Boards. Baldwin. 1814, 
In our Number for September 1812, we took sufficient notice 

of the first edition of this work, and gave our testimony to the 
success with which Mr. Pope had laboured to afford a clue to the 
labyrinth of our Custom-house-laws. The present edition contains 
considerable additions, relating chiefly to the excise, the India-trade, 
and the regulations under which the ware-housing system has of late 
years received so considerable an extension; forming now a large and 
closely printed volume, and comprizing a great mass of sitet ina 
more accessible form than any that we have seen on the subject. The 
complexity of our Custom-house-laws, the endless succession of 
changes in the rate of duties, and the fluctuations in the measures of 
our Board of Trade, have long been matters of complaint among 
mercantile men. Let us hope that, when the peace of the world is 
finally settled, we shall see, for a considerable time at least, a stop 
put to that long list of edicts which, in our days of war and mercan- 
tile jealousy, have so greatly embarrassed trade ; and that, if circum- 
stances do not permit our Custom-honse duties to undergo any 
material diminution, they will at least be brought into a much more 
simple form.— In course, a work like the present can be useful only 
to persons engaged in commerce, such as merchants, brokers, or ship« 
masters, but to those we think it will prove a very useful assistant. 


Art. 34. 4 Tour through the whole of France ; or new Topogras 
phical and Historical Sketch of all its most important and 
interesting Cities, Towns, Forts, Castles, Palaces, Islands, Har- 
bours, Bridges, Rivers, Antiquities, &c. &c. Interspersed with 
Curious and Illustrative Anecdotes of the Manners, Customs, 
Dress, &c. of the Inhabitants. Embellished with Copper-plates. 
By John Barnes. 12mo. pp. 112. Darton, Jun. 1815. 

We are told in the preface, (dated July 15. 1815,) that these pages 
were originally written as ‘ A Key to Walker’s Geographical Tour 
through France ;’ and the Tour which the title announces is preceded 
by ‘A General Description of France.’ It is not, however, accom 
modated to the above date; for it says that no predominant religion 
exists in France, and it records Bonaparte’s return from Elba to Paris, 
‘the army and the people generally declaring for him,’ and ‘the aged 
and unfortunate king being compelled once more to become a fugi- 
tive,’ while it makes no mention of the turn in affairs which was 
e€aused by the victory of Waterloo, June 18. ‘The Tour itself may 
be considered as a kind of school-book for young travellers at home ; 
and the plates represent a Paris Diligence, Cabriolet, French cart, 
and what may be called the Paris cries. —The concluding paragraph 
on the State of Society, &c. is devoted to the subject of French Inns, 
which are said to be 

¢ Not at all inferior to the English in provisions, though greatly: 
inferior to them in accommodation, comfort, convenience, and minor 

appendages. They abound in good eating and drinking, poultry, 

eggs, excellent wine and fruit in great variety, and all at a very 
moderate rate ; but as to cleanliness of the rooms, sheets, or table- 
cloths, chairs, tables, and attendants, they are miserably deficient. 

The bed-room is often the dining-room, the walls merely white- 
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washed, no curtains ; neither soap, water, or towel, to cleanse in the 
morning, a Frenchman having no idea of it before he breakfasts, 
Dessein’s hotel at Calais must be considered as an exception to this 
account; it has long been, and 1s still, the best inn in France. The 
familiar impertinence of the filles-de-chambre, throughout the whole 
country, is amazing ; they enter your room at all times without 
knocking, stay as long as they like, and will remain while you are 
undressing; and, if there happen to be two or more, they very coolly 
seat themselves and converse togetl.er; they seem to consider this 
office as a matter of course, and do not think it at all indelicate or im- 
proper. Indeed in France generally, in all ranks, there is a want of 
that feminine delicacy, decency, and modesty, for which the British 
are so justly and honourably celebrated; a people without those sweet’ 
proprieties of life, however exalted by mental superiority, however 
extolled for suavity of manners and address, are still a vulgar people. 
It wouid be unjust, however, to close this Sketch with an ill-tempered 
remark upon the French; they certainly are the most lively, good- 
tempered, and obliging people in the world, and a person can scarcely 
visit them without coming back much delighted and improved.’ 

A mass of information is here collected in a narrow compass: but we 
cannot answer for its correctness. We would not defend the morals’ 
of the French, but censure is carried a little too far when it is asserted 
that * no such thing as decency 1s to be found in France.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Lofft’s letter exemplifies the fault which it attributes to us, 
since it speaks of a want oft correctness without specifying any instance 
of failure: while our hint of plagiarism was surely very gentle, both 
in expression and in meaning, and was designed only to intimate a 
similarity, if our memory did not fail us, of which perhaps the writer, 
was unconscious, but which (if it existed) was some diminution of 
merit as to originality. 





Spectator may be right, but proves nothing, and can have no weight 
under that assumed signature. 





-— 


” Audax will perceive that his intended favour was too late; and we 
must add that his conjecture is well founded, that no anonymous com 
munications are accepted by us. 





E. B.’s candid note is received. Were all authors like this gentle- 
man, our office would be much more pleasing than it is, and more’ 
productive of improvement among that genus irritabile than we can 
eften flatter ourselves with conceiving it to be. 





The * Poems and I mitations,’’ mentioned in the letter from Bath, 
are in hand. 


22.6, 23/. > 
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